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2 132z. f NEARLY OPPOSITE THE 








LITBRATTRD, SC. 


POEMS-—-BY HENRY NEELE, ESQ. 
A new Edition, with additions. 2 vols. post 8vo. London, 1827. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 7S. 

This pretty edition contains many attractions: there is a portrait 
of the author, several old favourites, and some new ones. Like the 
rest of the world, we are determined in our choice by novelty, and 
from the additional poems select the following :— ; 


‘Oh! pale is that cheek, 

Where the rose flourished brightly ; 
And cold is that heart, 

Which beat warmly and lightly ; 
And that lip I have clung to 

The loathsome newt presses ; 
And the cold earth-worm strays 

Mid those dark-flowing tresses. 


Yes, the earth-worm’s the lover 
That twines round thee now : 
The rank grass waves over 
That heav’n-beaming brow : 
The night-wind is sighing 
Its dirge o’er thy head ; 
And the screech-owl replying 
In shrieks for the dead. 


Yet thy soft image never 
My bosem forsakes ; 
For thee my heart ever 
Shall beat till it breaks. 
This wreath | am braiding 
To deck thy grave-stone! % 
Oh! would it were shedding 
Its leaves o'er my own!” 





‘ My soul, they say, is hard and cold, 
And nought can move me ; 
Perchance ‘tis so midst life’s wild whirl- 
But, oh! on Beauty’s lips, my girl, 
Iwill melt like Cleopatra's pear! ; 
Then love me, love me. 


Ms I, would not climb th’ ambitious heights 


That soar move me; 
do not ask thee to bestow 
Or wealth or honours on me now, 
{ Or wreathe with laurel leaves my brow ; 
But love me, love me. 








Oh! PH gaze on thee till my fond 
Fix’d glances move thee; 
Love’s glance sometimes the coldest warms ; 
Pygmalion on a statue’s charms 
jraz dtill it leap'd into his arms ; 
‘Then love me, love me!” ’ 


A SKETCH OF COMFORT. 
a’! April 1796, a daughter was born unto Mary, the 
m Stephenson, Elyplace, Holborn, which daughter, 
\sca hour to the present, has never once ceased talk- 
She has\rot the giftof tongues in the most exhuberant man- 
er you can Conceive. Stentor was a fool to her: he, it is true, was 
noisy; she is al solutely deafening: his loquacious thunder knew at 
times repose; bh\e;’s is the perpetual motion which even the grave 
would have hakd work to stop. The very first thing she «id 
when born was t) experimentalize on her lungs, and I think I may 
safely add, that the experiment will stick by her to the last. 
srew up this amiable weakness grew with her; at six years old she 
would talk at you py the hour together, no matter to whom or to 
what, whether to alman, a woman, a pug-dog, or a bed candlestick. 
She once talked he 
was sent for, she ci 
man forgot to take | 
Her father thoug! 
malady, so dispatche 
stage, to Mrs. Thon 
road, she got into con 
ng to check her pratt 
bolted, upset the yehick 
stockings, head feremos} 
coachman, luckily he or 
ing, our prattling Miss re* 
ever. Nothing came am 
triot, a Parson, a Phy sicis" 
pen be ill luck to dine wi 
would still set to; talk—tal| 
now on theatres, now on P 
Heaven help me! thc calen! 
Newgate calendar in short, 


—L.— 


* This ig the only good tt 


ijn the Ist 
wife of Willi 
from that ble 


yuer. 




















As se 


atted him into such confusion that the worthy 
is fee.* 

a school might possibly cure this distressing 
ther, one Midsummer, outside the Rumford 
yson’s Seminary. Mark the upshot: on the 
ersation witn the coachman, who, in attempt- 
>, dropped his reins, whereupon the horses 
, and jirked an Alderman, in white cotton 
through the ceiling of a pig-stye. As for the 
vy broke his neck. After a year’s school- 
irned home a more desperate prattler than 
sto her —Did a Politician, g Poet, a Pa- 


o I hasten to dismiss it. 


} hover resulted from her loquacity. 


* grandmother into fits, and when an apothecary | 


In the year of our Lord 1814, this good lady took it into her head 
tomarry : I suppose with a view of talking her spouse to death. 
The gentleman she selected for this experiment, was i good-natured 
harmless little fellow, and one who adored taciturnity ; judge, then, 
what a prize he must have gained! For the first month, however, 
things went on tolerably smooth—a newly marriec! husband will 
pardon much in a good-looking wife—even her tongue—the only 
edge-tool, I should add, which never wears out by constant use. For 
a full calendar month. therefore, no very desperate quarrel took 
| place— nothing further thana perpetual buzz, on the part of the 
ife, and resignation on that of the husband. But since then both 
| parties have become sadly changed. The wife’s buzz has deepened 
| into athunder-clap ; the husband’s resignation has become despair. 
| And who can wonder atit? The dear lady’s tongue night and day 

is perpetually at work; she even talks in her sleep through her 
/nose, makes speeches to every chance visitor, an‘ not only prattles 
' her servants into rebellion, but even details their conduct to her hus- 
' band, ’till the poor man grows black in the face with the exertion of 
listening. The loquacity of the whole female creation, past, pre- 

sent, and to come, seems centered in her single person. There has 
| been not a “lapsus lingue,” but “linguarum,” and it has fallen up- 
ion her. Shestands alone, like Pompey’s pillar in the wilderness, 
| an unadulterated loquacious anomaly. And who is this garrulous 
| curiosity—this unprecedented egotist—this assiduous linguist—this 


| monument of talkativeness—this human flood of verbiage—this Ni- 





,agara of nonsense? Reader, she is my wife. 
| — 
| NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE APOCA- 


LYPSE. 

'* The Apocalypse of St. Sohn; or, Proyhecy of the Rise, Progress, 
and Fall, of the Church of Rome; the Inquisition; the Revolution 
of France; the Universal War; and the final Triumph of Chris- 
tianity—being a new Interpretation. By the Kev. George Croly, 
A.M.H.R.S.L.” 

Our readers are aware of the infinite difficulties which have been 
hitherto supposed to beset this portion of Scripture, even to the ex- 
tent of making it nearly useless to the general purposes of revelation. 
The view which the present writer takes leads him to state that the 
Apocalypse is not merely a prophecy, but of all prophecies the great- 
est, and connected, in the closest dezree, with the present circum- 
stances of the world; in fact, a most powerful, divine illustration 
of the agency of Providence in the conduct of Christendom in the 
past, and al once a terrible and magnificent display of the Divine in- 
lerposition in those mighty changes of the world, which the prophe- 


cy declares to be now rapidly approaching——civil convulsions—ex- | 


tensive war—and the final upbreaking of the system of nations, to 
inake way for a more exalted and purified state of human society. 
This interpretation is made out by abandoning the old forms, 
which led the commentators into perplexity, and establishing a new 
arrangement of three well known series—the Seals, Trumpets, and 
Vials. ‘The work is stated to be wholly original, and to be, in its 
chief part, even directly in opposition to the arrangements of the 
| preceding writers. 
, the Vaudois Reformation in the twelfth century, are alleged to have 


been peculiarly predicted in passages hitherto misconecived, and the 


French Revolution to be detailed at remarkable length in a chapter 
hitherto idly applied to the Saracen invasions. We, of course, have 
not space to go into minuteness in these matters; but we may gratily 


our readers by a specimen of the style and manner of thinking of | 


the wiiter. 
| The volume is not devoted wholly tothe interpretration of the 
| Apocalypse. Nearly one-third of it is ovenpied with a lominous, 
| though rapid, outline of the history of the Church. 
(ordinary writer, He has learning, 
'gour of mind—and a powerful command of la: 
| ral excellencies are all displayed in the volume now before us. It is 
dedicated to the Lord Bishop of Satishury, a pret: whose high cha- 
racter for all that does honour to hits station, for ini iligence, virtne, 
| and literature, argues well for any writerto whose work he has, as in 


Mr. Croly is ne 
various and extensive—grert vi- 


guage, These seve- 


this Instance, permitte { the sanction ot his name. 
The resent interpretation is, as 1s stated in the introduction, 
t 
wholly original, having been made without reference to any ot the 


preceding writers: is new in the arrangement, the tnode of elucida- 
tion, and the nature of its e:scoveries; aud is, according to Mr. 
Croly’s statement, thus grous ied— 

“ The Ap rcalypse is a collection of divine vis ons, seen prohably 
at different times, but all during the aposile’s eile (at Patmos). Ut 


j 


con-ists of six portions:—ihe vision of the Asietc persecution. | 
fhe vision of the Seals, or general view of Providence in the go- 
ivernment of the chorch and the world—i: ginning with the period 
| of Constantine, and endiig w he clos@ of ‘he final age of man- | 
jkind. The vision of the Trampets; the vision of the Vials,—which 


two are nearly identical ond describe the inflictions laid upon the 


1, a Polemic, did any or all of these hap-| persecutors of the church, beginning, from the establishment of the 
h her father? no matter, his daughter inquisition, and closing wiv the fina 
, tittle tattle, now on dress, now on balls, triumph ot Christianity. The 
ppet-shows, now on novels, now on—_| into three eras of pagan tye: seculion. and the catastrophe of her op- | 
ar is really to distressing, @ complete | ptessors, and the vision of the 4 riumph of Christianity 


! ruin of the popedom, aad in the 
vision of the Church, distingyished 


| «Jt will be shewn in the course af the interpretation, thai this pro- 
phecy,igcludes in thet aust direct manner, all those great events which 
| ake the frame work of history since the first age of Christianity, 


' 





MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 
that it distinct!y predicts the establishment of the Church under Con. 
stantine and his successors; the overthrow of the Roman empire ; 
the erection of the barbarian kingdoms on its ruins; the rise of the 
popedom ,; the establishment of the inquisition; the persecution of 
the first reformers; the successive punishments laid on Italy, Spain, 
and France, as the three powerg by which the aah 8 was let 
loose against Protestantism, pamely, the destruction of the Spanish 
armada, the civil war following the overthrow of Protestantism in 
France, in 1685, the wars of Louis XIV., the French Revolution, 
and the final and universal wars.” 

“It will be seen, by a comparison with any of the preceding com- 
mentaries, that this arrangement differs from them all in many im- 
portant features, but peculiarly in the juxta-position of the Trumpets 
and Vials, whose extreme similarity has hitherto struck our readers, 
yet which have been treated, in deference to the errors of the early 
commentators, Mede, &c., as relating to totally different events, cen- 
turies asunder. ‘The result of this separation bas been remediless con- 





The leading events of European history, since | 


fusion. Inthe present volume it is shewn, that the two series begin 
‘from the same point—the establishment of the [nyuisition, and con- 
| tinue together; the Trumpets giving the civil and political view of 
| the events, the Vials the ecclesiastical—and both ending in the uni- 
versal war, which the interpretation shows to be the next great event 
|tothe French Revolution, and to be, in fact, approaching rapidly— 
lits approach being declared in the prophecy to be accompanied by 
| certain signs, Which our common experience admits to be obvious at 
| the present hour, viz. the extraordinary distribution of the Bible, the 
| continued influence over Europe of (he four great powers, by whom 
| the French empire was put down, &c. ‘Lhe universal war ig shewn 
| to be predicted at the close of no less than four of the visions, 
| and to be «tailed with circumstances of measureless terror. [tis 
| fully shewn fram the prophecy that it shell be usbered in by a sud- 
| den revival of aihciem), cnperctition, and religious violence, acting 
| upon the Exropean nations until they are inflamed into war. Ail the 
elements of terror and ruin shall be roused; Protestantism persecu- 
‘ted; Popery, after a momentary triumph, utterly destroyed ; a gene- 
ral shock of kingdoms consummated by some vast and palpable de- 
velopement ot the Divine Power, at once protecting the church, and 
extinguishing in remediless and boundless devastation, infidelity and 

| idolatry. 
| “This prophesy takes successively the language of the prophets 
exulting over the fall of the greatand opulent cities of the East, the 
| broken sceptres, the spoiled wealth and burning palaces and temples 
of Tyre aud Babylon ; the still sterner denunciations over the crimes 
of Jerusalem; the images of wild and sudden invasion, and hope- 
less battle; the massacre, the conflagration, the final crush of polity, 
power, and name. Even the agencies of nature are summoned to 
deepen the prediction, earthquakes and subterraneous fire, lightnings 
and ponderons ard fatal hail. And in the midst of this chaos ot 
| bloodshed, fire and tempest, towers the form of the Avenger, flashing 
| with terrible Instre, crowned and armed with the powee and wrath 
of Deity against a world that bas for so many ages of long suffering 
resisted his Spirit, worshipped idols, and enslaved and slain his peo- 
ple—God, a consuming fire'—It is farther declared, that this catas- 
trophe is now approaching hour by hour; that the French revolu- 
tion was to have been the last great event before it; with buta brief 
intervening period, occupied by Providence in preparing and se- 
curing the true church, in spreading the Scriptures, and in giving a 
last opportanity to the unbeliever and the idolater to accept the trath 
of God. The Apocalypse thus assuines the rank of not merely an 
elucidation of the Diviwe will in the past, nor an evidence of the 
general truth of Christianity, but of a warning of the highest and 
most pres-ing nature to all men, in the entire range of human society. 
It is not the mere alistract study of the theologian, ‘nor the solitary. 
contemplation of the man of piety; bata great document addressed 
to the mighty of the earth; wisdom calling out trumpet-tongued to 
the leaders of national councils; the descended ministers of Heaven 
summoning forthe last time the nations to »waken to the peril alrea- 
dy darkening over their heads, anu cut themse!ves loose from those 
anscriptural aod idolatrous faiths with whicb they must otherwise go 
down; the Spirit of God commanding the teachers ond holders of 
the true faith to prepare themselves for the cultivation of their pow- 
by a generous and heliowed courage, for 


| 
} 
| 
| 


ers, by a vigilant purit 
that hich service of God and man ta which they may so soon be cal- 
led on to act, and perhaps to suffer, and proclaiming to all men elike 
the infinite urgency of redeeming the time before the arrival of a pe- 
riod that to the whole world of idolatry, European and barbarian, 
shail come with acivi) rain, of which the subversion of Jerusalem 
was bot a type, and with a physical destruction that can find ao pa- 
rallel but in the inevitable fury of the deluge.” 

The subjoined extract occupies more space than we commonly 
assign to a notice of a new publication; but we should not have 
done justice to the author’s chain of reasoning, or to his series of 
historical facts, had we mutilaced it. [t exhibits a striking and ori- 
ginal view of the influence of Popery upon the political condition of 
this country, at various periods 

“There is the strongest reason for believing, that as Judea was 
| chosen for the especial guardianship of the original Revelation, so 
has England been chosen for the especial guardianship of Chris- 
tianity. 

The original [teyelation declared the one true God ; Paganism wag 
| its corruption, by substituting many false gods for the true. The 
‘second Revelation, Christianity, declared the oge trae mediator 
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Soe Aiston. 





or 


Popery was its corruption, by sabstituting many false mediators for 
the true. Both Pagauvism and Popery adopted the same visible sign 
of corruption, the worship of images. 

* The Jewish history opens to us a view of the acting of Providence 
with a people appointed to the preservation of the faith of God.— 
Every teudeucy to receive the surrounding idvlatries into a_partici- 
pation of tie honours of the true worship, every idolatrous touch, 
was visited with punishment, and that punishment not left to the re- 
mote working of the corruption, but immediate,-nnd, by its direct- 
ness, evidently designed to make the nation feel the high importance 
of te trust, and the final ruin that mast fellow its betrayal. 

A glance at the British history since the Reformation is enough to 
show how closely this providential system has been exemplified in 
England, Every reign which attempted to bring back Popery, or 
even to give it that share of power which could in any degree preja- 
dice Protestantism, has been marked by signal misfortune. It is a 
striking circumstance that almost every reign of this Popish teaden- 
cy has been fol owed by one purely Protesiant; and, as if to make 
the source of the national peril plain to all eyes, those alternate 
reigus have not suffered a stronger contrast in their principles than 
in their public fortunes. Let the rank of England be what it might 
under the Protestant Sovereign, it always sank under the Popish; 
let its loss of honour, or of power, be what it might under the Po 
pish Sovereign, it always recovered under tie Protestant, and more 
joan recovered; was distinguished by sudden success, public reno- 
vation, and increased stability to the freedom and fortunes of the 
empire. 


Protestantism was first thoroughly established in England in 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

Mary had lett a dilapidated kingdom; the nation was worn out 
with disaster‘and debt; the natioual arms disgraced; vothing in vi- 
gour but Popery. Elizabeth, at twenty-five, found her first steps 
surrounded with the most extraordinary embarrassments; at home, 
tue whole strength of a party, including ‘the chief names of the 
kingdom, hostile to ber succession and religion; iv Scotland, a rival 
title, supported by France; in freland, a perpetual rebellion, inflam- 
ed by Rome; on tie Continent the foree of Spain roused against 
her by the double stimulant of ambition and bigotry, at atime when 
Spain commanded ahnost the whole strength of Europe. 

But the cause oi Khizabeth was Protestantism ; and in that sign she 
conquered. She shivered the Spanish sword; she paralyzed the 
powerot Rome; she gave freedom to tie Dutch; she fought the 
hate of tie French Protestants; every eye of religious suffering 
throagh Earope was fixed on this magnanimous woman. At home: 
she elevated (he habits aod the heart of her people. She even drain- 
ed off the bitter waters of religious feud, and sowed in the vigorous 
soil, which they had so long made uowholesome, the seeds of every 
principle and institution that has since grown up into the strength of 
the empwe. but her great work was the establishment of Protes- 
iautism. Like the Jewish King, she found the Ark of God without 
a shelter; aud she built for it the noblest temple in the world; she 
consecrated ber country into its temple. 


She died in the fulness of years and honour; the great Queen of 
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Protestantism throughout the Nations; ia the inemory of England 
her mame and her reign alike immortal 

Charics |. ascended a prosperous throne; England in peace, fac- 
tiom feeble or extinct; the nation prospering i the full spirit of com- 
ineroe aud manly adveuture. No reign of an Kngtish King ever 
opeved out a longer or move undisturbed view of prosperity. But 
Charles betrayed the sacred trust of Protestantism. He had form- 





ed a Popish alliauce, with the full knowledge that it established a 
Popish dymasty. de had lent bimsell to the intrigees of the French 
Minister stained with Protestaut blood; for bis first armament was | 
a fleet against the Huguenots. df nota friend to Popery, he was | 
wadly regardless of its hazards to the Constitution.” 

ili-fortune suddenly gatvered upon him. Distracted councils, po- 
pular feuds, met by alternate weakcss und violouge, the loss of the 
national regpect finally deepening into civil biodiushed, were the | 
punishments of his betrayal of Protestantism. The sorrows aad 
late repentance of his prison-hours paiatully redeemed his memory. 

Crowwell’s was the sceptre of a broken kingdom. He found the 
reputation and influence of England crashed; utter bumiliation 
abroad; at home, the exhaustion of the civil war; aud furious par- 
tizanship still tearing the public strenzth asunder. 

Cromwell was amurderer; but, in the high desigus of Providence, 
the personal purity of the instrument is not wlways regarded. The 
Jews were punished for their idolatry by idolators, and restored by 
idolators. Whatever was in the heart ot the Protector, the policy of 
his government was Protestantism. tis treasures and his arms were 
openly devoted to the Protestant cause in kiance, im Ltaly, threagh 
the world. He was the first who raised a public fund for the sup- 
port of the Vaudois churches. He siernly repelied the advances | 
which Popery made to seduce him into the path of the late hing. 

England was iustaotly on her feet as by the power of miracle. 
All her battles were victories; France aud Spa: bowed before ber. 
Ali her adveniurés were conquests; she laid the foundation of her 
colonial empire, and of that siill more illustrious commercial em- | 
pire, to which the oaly limits in either space or time may be those of 
mankind. She was the most conspicuous power of Europe; grow-| 
mg year by year in opulence, public kuowledge, aud foreign re- 
nowa; until Cromwell could almost realize the splendid improba- | 
bility, that, ** Before he died, he would make toe wame of an Eng- | 
lishman as much feared and honoured as ever was that of an ancicot | 
Roman.” 





| 
Charlies the Second came to an eminently prosperous throne — 
Abroad it held the foremost rank, the frait of the v igour of the Pro 
tectorate. At home all faction had been forgotton in tie general 
joy of tne Restoration. 

But Charles was a concealed Roman Catholic.t He attempted to | 
intraduce his religion ; the star of Luglaud was instantly darkened; 
the country and the King alike became the scorn of the Fore ign | 
Courts; the national honour was scandalized by mercevary subser- 
viency to France; the national arms were humiliated by @ Gisastrous | 
war with Holland; the capital was swept b 
tions of pestilence and couflagration 

James ff. still more openly violated the national trast. He public 
ly became a Roman Catholic. This filled the cup. The Stuarts were | 
cast out, they and their dynasty, for ever; that proud fine of Kings 


y the meinorable infic- | 


| 


was sentenced to wither down into a monk, and that ».ouk living on 
the alms of England, a stipeudiary and au exile. 


William was called to the throne. He found it, as it was always 


found at the close of a Popish reign, surrounded by a host of difficul- 
ties; athome, the kingdom ina terment; Popery, aud its ally, Ja-| 
cobiusm, girding themselves for battle; fierce disturbance in Scot- 
land; open war in Ireland, with the late King at his bead; ebroad, 


the Freoch King domineering over Europe, aud thre atenipg iuva 


sion. io the scale of nations, Loglaud nothing! 


But the principle of William’s government was Pro *stantism ; he | 
fought anc legislated for it through life; aod it wast 
teen to all before hind, strengta aud victory Ile siteneed English | 
faction; he crushed the Irish w ' 


aptism was doubtful. 


him, as it had} spirits Which had animated us 
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to the highest military name. {oa train of immortal victories, she 


defended Protestantism throughout Europe, drove the enemy to his 
palace gates, and before she sheathed the sword, broke the power of 
France for au hundred years. 

The Brunswick line were called to the throne on the sole title of 
Protestantism. They were honourable men, and they kept their 
oaths to the religion of England. The country rose under each of 
those Protestant Kings to a still higher rank; every trivial reverse 
compensated by some magnificent addition of honour and power, 
until the throne of England stands on a height from wich it may 
look down upon the world. 

Yet in our immediate memory there was one remarkable inter- 
ruption of that progress, which, if the most total contrast to the pe- 
riods preceding and following can amount to proof, proved that eve- 
ry introduction of Popery into the legislature will be visited as a pub- 
lic crime. * 

During the war with the French Republic, England had gone on 
from triumph to triumph. ‘The crimes of the Popish continent had 
delivered it over to be scourged by France; but the warof England 
was naval; and in 1805, she consummated that war by the greatest 
victory ever gained on the seas.{ At one bléwshe extinguished the 
navies of France and Spain. ‘The death of her great statesman at 
length opened the door to a new admiuistration.§ They were men 
of acknowledged ability, some of the highest; and all accustomed 
to public affairs. But they came in under a pledge to the introduc- 
tion of Popery soon or late into the legislature. They were empha- 
tically ‘The Rowan Catholic Administ~ tion.’ _ 

‘There never was in the memory of man so sudden a change from 
triwtaph to disaster. Defeat came upon them in every shape in which 
it could assaila government; in war, finance, negociation. All their 
expeditions returned with disgrace The British arms were tarnished 
in the four quarters of the globe.|| And, as if to make defeat more 
conspicuous, they were baffled even in that service in which the na- 
tional feeling was to be the most deeply hurt, and in which defeat 
seemed impossible. England saw, with astonishment, her fleet dis- 
graced Letore a barbarian, without a ship on the waters, aud finally 
hunted out of his seas by the fire from batteries crumbling under 
the discharge of their own cannon. 

But the fair tame of the British empire was not to be thus cheap- 
ly wasted away. ‘The Ministry must perish; already coudemned 
by the voice of the country, it was to be its own executioner. It at 
length made its promised attempt upon the Constitution. A harm- 
less measure{] was proposed, notoriously but a cover for the deeper 
insults that were to follow. It was met with a stern repulse: and, 
inthe midst of public indignation, perished the Popish Ministry of 
one month and one. year.** ' 

Their successors came in on ihe express title of resistance to 
Popery; they were emphatically ‘the Protestant Administration,’ 
‘They bad scarcely entered on office, when the whole scene of disas- 
ter brightened up, and the deliverance of Europe was begun witha 
vigour that never relaxed, a combination of unexpected means aud 
circumstances, an effective and :amd success, that if a man had 
ventured to suppose but a month before, he would have been laughed 
atasa visionary. Of all countries Spain, sluggish and accustomed 
to the yoke of France, with ail its old energies, melted away in the 
vices of its government, was the last that Europe could have looked 
to for defiance of the universal conqueror. 

Bat if ever the battle was tought by the shepherd’s staff and sling 
against the armed giant, it was then. England was summoned to 
begin a uew Career of triumph. Irresistible on one element, she 
was now to be led up, step by step, to the first place of glory on an- 
other; and that Protestant Ministry saw, what no human foresight 
could have thought to see, Europe restored—the Monarch of its 
Monarchs a prisoner in their hands—and the mighty fabric of the 
French Atheistic Empire, that was darkening and Uistending, like 
an endlese dungeon, over the earth, scattered with all its malignant 
pomps and ministers of evil into air. 

It is impossible to conceive, that this regular interchange of pun- 
ishment and preservation has been without a cause and a purpose. 
Through almost three hundred years, through all varieties of public 
circumst nces, all changes of men, all shades of general polity, we 
see one thing alone unchanged—the regular connexion of national 
misfortune with the introduction of Popish influence, and of nation- 
al triumph with its exclusion. [ To be continued. } 


* By the marriage contract with the Infanta, the Royal children 
were to be educated by their mother until they were len years old.— 
But France, determined on running no risk of their being Protest- 
auis. raised the term to thirteen years. Even this was not enough ; 
for Popery was aliaid of Protestant milk; and a clause was inserted 
that the children should not be suckled by Protestant nurses. The 


| object of those stipulations was so apparent, that Charles must have 


looked to a popish succession ; and the stipulations were so perfect- 
ly sufficient for their purpose, that all his sons, even to the last fi ag- 
ment of their line, were Roman Catholics. Even the king’s Protest- 
Olivarez, the Spanish Minister, openly de- 
clared that Charles, on the treaty of marriage with the Intanta, had 


| pledged himself to turn Roman Catholic 


t He had solemnly professed Popery on the eve of the Restoration. 
¢ Trafalgar, Oct. 1805. § February, 1806. 
| The retreat from Swecen, 1807 —Egypt invaded and evacuated, 


1S07.—Whitelock sent out to Buenos Ayres, 1807.—Duckworth’s | 


repulse at Constantinople, 1807. All these operations had origina- 


ted in 1806, excepting Whitelock’s, which was the final act of the | 
| Ministry. 


‘| The granting of commissions in the army. Mr. Perceval oppo- 
sed this, as only a pretext; he said, * It was not so much the indi- 


| vidual measure to which he objecied as the system of which it form- 


eda part, and whic was growing every day. 


ligion was considered as good as another, and that the Reformation 
was only a measure of political convenience.” 
** March, 1807. 
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A SUBALTERN IN AMERICA, 


Cuar. VI. 

The sun had not vet risen, when, uaderthe guidance of two na 
tives, whom our Quarter- Master-General had impressed into the ser 
viee, the column be to move, Notwithstand ng the excessive 

| fatigues of last nicht, Charlton and L were far from be ing displeased 
it nding that an increase to the s rength of the advanced guard was 
| necessary, and that it fel to our lotto fill that inportant situation 
Jur men, bhewise, we nanifestly delighted with the post assigned 
lio them, forthe few hints whieh had been di opped as we pursu 
one Way from the chateau, as to the ssirableness of a little repose, 
jatter so many hours of wi Ping, were beard no more. We cheer 
fully took our ground as ope of the five companies committed to the 
ireetion of Major Brows, and marched off in the same excellent 


rlheo wrattous o vesterday 
We soon cleared the few open fieids wh 
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From the arguments | 
that he had neard, a man might be almost led to suppose that oue re- | 


| Williams and IT were walking together at @hat instant. 
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June 9, 


at a very leisurely pace. Yet of one comfort we were all very sen- 
sible. The boughs meeting overhead. completely sheltered us from 
the rays of the sun; and notwithstanding the gloom which so broad 
a cancpy cast around us, we saw, from the colouring which fell upon 
the grass, that to be so sheltered from such a sun, was a source of no 
slender self-congratulation. We were now, itappeared, crossing the 
county, by a way little used except for sportsmen, and hastening 
back into the great road for Washington, which had yesterday been 
abandoned. 

Not «single event fell out worthy of repetition, during the four 
hours which were expended in traversing this forest. No ambus- 
cades lay in our way, nor did any skirmishers attempt to harass our 
movement, Extreme bodily weakness, and the almost impervious 
nature of the thicket, alone served to make our progress tardy. But 
at last the wood began to assume a more open appearance; spaces 
occurred bere and there, which gave proof of attempts made to clear 
it away; and the path became wider, more firm, and more like a 
(road adapted to the common traffic of a civilized country. In a word, 
about nine o'clock in the morning, we found ourselves within view 
of the point to which our steps were directed; and in half an hour 
after, the by-path was abandoned, and we were once more in full 
march towards the capital, ‘ 

Nothing can be imagined more striking than the change which 
became immediately perceptible in all the outward appearances of 
nature. Instead of trackless wilds, we found ourselves marching 
throngh a country sufficiently open to convey the idea of its being 
well peopled, and yet so far feathered with groves and plantations, 
as to give to it a degree of beauty, of which a state of over-popula- 
tion will doubtless some day deprive it. Green meadows and corn 
fields were separated from one another by patches of the ancient 
forest, which seemed to have been left standing nol so much for the 
purposes of use as for ornament; whilst here and there a gentle hill 
would swell up, cultivated to, perhaps, the half of ils ascent, and 
crowned with wood. Nor were villages and solitary dwellings want- 
ing. Within the space of three miles, we passed two hamlets, built 
each in a single row, by the way side; while numerous farm-houses, 
steadings, and larger structures rising from time to time on either 
band, indicated that we bad at last atiained to a region of something 
like refinement. We were all, both officers and men, conscious that 
a powerful revulsion in our feelings were effected by this change in 
our circumstances. Numbers who had begun to lag behind, acquired 
new vigour from the contemplation of so many signs of life; aud 
conversation, Which for some time past had almost entirely ceased, 
was renewed in every rank with fresh volubility. To add to the 
general spirit of exhilaration, the bugles of the light corps sounded a 
lively march, and the troops moved on, in spite of heat and weak- 
ness, merrily, gayly, and rapidly, 

But it was not alone because we beheld houses and barns abun 
dantly around us, that our spirits returned to us on the present occa- 
sion. There were other objects discernable, not less capable thun 
these of putting soldiers upon their meitie. The road by which we 
travelled was deeply indented with the track of men’s feet and hor- 
ses hvofs, and by and by a few green fields on each side presented 
manifestations of arecentencampment. ‘The ashes of fires not long 
extinguished were still smoking. Morsels of provision, bits of 
clothing, a firelock here and there, and numerous bundles of straw, 
all told a tale of troops baving spent the night bere; whilst palings, 
torn down in large quantities, seemed to imply, that of the force 
whose route we were following, no inconsiderahle portion was com- 
posed of cavalry. The expectation of being momentarily charged, 
could not, under these circumstances, fail to arise in the minds of all; 
aud as we had no horses of our own competent to protect the infan- 
try even from the attack of asingle squadron, the infantry made 
ready to form into squares at a mouents notice, and protect them- 

8. 

It was et this juncture that the mounted drivers proved of the 
most essential service to the expedition. Being attached to the ad- 
vanced guard, they were placed, like us, under the general orders of 
Major Brown, ond, directed ayy their own officer, (Captain Lem- 
priere of the artillery,) they were most active, and most daring, in 
their efforts to hinder a surprisal. They rode, sometimes as far as 
inusket-shot, a-head of the light infantry, and posted themselves, in 
sections of three or four, at the corners ot every grove, round which 
they found it either unsafe or impracticable to attempt a circuit, 
The infantry of the advance, too, was particularly active; nol a sin- 
gle hiding was left unexplored; by which means, though prudently 
on the alert, the main body was enabled to move on, under the full 
assurance that no enemy could reach them without time enougli be- 
ing allowed for the assumption of avy order which might be neces- 
sarv. 

‘Things continued thus, no enemy making his appearan€e, til] about 
ten o'clock, when the worn-out condition of his troops compelled 
the general to halt. We bad traversed a distance of nop less than 
twelve miles, and had journeyed for the last hour under @ S80, than 
wiich it were bard to conceive any more scorching. There was 
vot a breath of air to fan our cheeks, and the dust and finefsand were 
not less annoying to our eye-sight and respiration, the! they had 
been on the afternoon when our invoad began. Nambers of our best 
men bad already fallen by the way-side, and numbers pmore were 
prepared to imitate their exauwple. [t was, therefore, wf!" 4 degree 
| of satisfaction, of which the very memory has doubtless deparied 
lfrom those who experienced it, that we listened to the /2ofes Which 
| directed us to rest. 2 grass, and 
myself, the 
ot last night, 
had been the 
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We threw ourselves down upon ¢! 
(in five minates the mass of the army was asleep. Fo 
exertions of to-day, superadded to the toil and anxiety 
completely overpowered me. ‘Though the loss of lite 
consequence, | question whether [ should bave been a 
drowsiness which overwhelmed me. My eyes were 
ny head reached the ground, and 1 contined perfectly 
that was passing, forafull hour and a half. ; ’ 

t was not without some dithculty, as he himself igioraved me, that 
at the close of that period my young friend Willi 
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ignorant of all 
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«h-ke me into a state of renewed consciousness 
lever, by dint of violent exertions on his part, | wa 
| aay eyes, and to see that the corps to which — was 
| re. dy begun its march, and that the others werey 
| Hurrying afler it, we soon overtook ovr division 


h, how- 


| ‘ine Of scouring fields, scampering through thelf's: and feeling our 

~ | way over defiles and hollows, was repeated, wid ve same results as 
| be'ore. } | 

We had proceeded abont a couple of miles frym the halting. lace, 

and the hour of boon was st. when our ay ention was suddenty 

drawn to the left, by several heavy clouds of fus! which rose in that 


direction. ‘Though we ceuld not doubt from what source the dust 


woceeded, the intervention of a considerablef copse between us and 


hindered us from saying with certainty tyal the enemy was in the 

7. ¢ . ‘ per sdilw iil. 

pnosiion, The screen thus interposed was ® however, speedily wiih 
' ‘ Pi! . 1 Alege ards ty a} 
drawn, A tarther advance of some hun im, Hand MAY ards brought 


us clear of the plantation, and the Ame ry an afmy became visible. 
“e \ e these 
Yankees >”? said he, wi hy all the naivele Syne able . ‘‘or are t ty 
iy OWn seamen got somehow a-head of [95° 
t could not repress a smile at the qu 
truth, an older soldier than Williams m 
» oppo-ed to us for anything ret 
the safety of a great capital de; 


«{ n, th woh, fo say (| e 
t have easily mistaken the 
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The corps which occupied the beights above Bladensburgh, was 
composed chiefly of militia; and as the American militia are not 
dressed in uniform, it exhibited to oar eyes a very singular and a ve- 
ry awkward appearance. Sufficiently armed, but wretchedly equip- 
ped, clothed part in black coats, others in blue, others in ordinary 
shooting-jackets, and some in round frocks, the three motley lines of 
infantry, but that their order was tolerably regular, might have 
passed off very well for a crowd of spectators, come out to view the 
approach of the army which was to occupy Washington. A few 
companies only, perhaps two, or at the most three battalions, wear- 
ing the biue jacket, which the Americans have borrowed from the 
French, presented some appearance of regular troups. ‘The rest, as 
Lhaye just mentioned, seemed country people, who would have been 
much more appropriately employed in attending to their agricultural 
occupations, than in standing, with muskets in their hands, on the 
brow of a bare green hill. There were, however, upon the fight, 
some squadrons of horse, whose bearing was sufficiently warlike, 
whilst about twenty pieces of cannon, arranged at different points 
along the cidge, spoke of another and more serious affair, than a were 
triumphal march through the middle of this levy. 

I have seldom been more forcibly struck with anything than with 
the contrast, which a glance tothe rear afforded at this moment, with 
the spectacle which was before me. A column of four thousand Brit 
ish soldiers, moving in sections of six abreast, and covering an extent 
of road greater than its windings would permit the eye to tgke in, 
met my gaze in that quarter. The dress, the perfect regularity of 
their step, the good order which they preserved, and, above all, the 
internal conviction, that they were only advancing to victory, exci- 
ted in me feelings for which [ have no words, and which he only can 
conceive who has stood in a similar situation. Nor was it the sense 
of sight alone, which, on the present occasion, was forced into a 
powerful comparison. The Americans, from the instant that our 
advanced guard came in view, continued to rend the air with shouts. 
Our men marched on, silent as the grave. and orderly as people ata 
funeral. Not a word was spoken, scarcely a whisper passed from 
man to man, but each held his breath, and mustered up his best cour- 
age for the shock. 

The head of the column had just turned the corner of the wood, 
when it halted, aud an aide-de-camp riding up to Major Brown, de- 
sired that he would proceed with the advanced guard, ascertain the 
state of the village of iladensburg, and, in case it should be occupied 
dislodge its garrison. ‘This order the Major prepared to obey, and, 
calling in all his skirmishers, except about half a company, he formed 
his men into one little column for the assault. 

I have said, that the Americans, in three lines, occupied certain 
green hills, about a couple of wiles to the left of the point from whence 
we now beheld them. Between their position and ours, rana branch 
of the river Potomac, across which a bridge was thrown at the ex- 
tremity of the main street of Bladensburg. The road which conduc- 
ted to the bridge ran parallel with the stream, aud compelled us to 
ove for some time completely under the eyes of the enemy, whilst 
the town itself stood on our side of the river, and was commanded 
by several of their guns. 
capable, | should conceive, of containing more than a thousand or 
filteen hundred inhabitants; but the houses are, for the most part, 
composed of brick, and there is a mound on the right of the entrance 


very well acapted to hold a light field-piece or two, for the purpose | line, more numerous and more steady than that which we had de- 


of sweeping the road. Under these circumstances we naturally con- 
cluded that an American force must be here. Though out of the 
regular line, it was not so far advanced but that it might have been 
maintained, if not to the last, at all eveuts for many hours, whilst 
the means of retreat, so soon as the garrison should be fairly over- 
powered, were direct and easy. Our surprise, therefore, was not 
less palpable than our satisfaction, when, on reaching the town, we 
found that it was empty. 

As our orders went no ferther than to direct that we should ascer- 
tain in what condition the place stood,” ovr commanding officer 
deemed it needless to attempt anything beyond its mere @ccupation 
Even this, however, was not effected without annoyance. The prin- 
cipal street which conducted to the bridge, lay completely exposed 
to the fire of a two-gun-battery, which the enemy had erected about 
the centre of their position; and instantly on our showing ourselves 
that battery opened. It was well served, and the guns were admira- 
bly laid. The very first shot cost us three men; one-killed, and the 
other two dreadfully wounded ; and the second would have been, in 
all probability, not less faial, had we not very wisely avoided it. We 
inclined, at once, to the right and left of the road; and winding 
round the houses, made our way without any farther loss, as far as 
the last range; when we were commanded to hie down, and wait for 
the column. 


In the meanwhile, the main body being informed how matters 
sioud, resumed its march, and approached the towa. It was salut- 
ed, as we had been saluted, by a heavy and well-cirected cannon- 
ade; but being warned by some of our people, where the danger 
lay, itso far avoided it, as to close iis ranks, and effect all the ar- 
rangemats necessary for the assault, under cover of the green 


mound. } Whilst this was going on, Chailton, Williams, and myself, | 


having gpt our company as well together as might be, were lying 
behind a Yiouse, in momentary expectation of the word. Cannon 
shot, afte} cannon shot, coutioned all the while, to pass through the 
thin brick}walls about us: nevertheless we felt it derogatory to our 
character Yo moye, aud we treated these visitations with no other no- 
an ill-applied raillery. At last a ball struck a soldier 
ween Williams and myself, aad carried off his leg. The 
at me, as much as to ask how, under such circumstances, 
behave; and though, I dare say, his courage was quite 
1, Preally could not help laughing at the peculiar ex- 
‘h passed across his countenance. But no great while 
or consideration, The accident just recorded had hard- 
ly happened ¥when Colonel Thornton, riding up, exclaimed * Now, 
my lads, forw. Ard !— You see the enemy: you know how toserve them.” 
So saymg, he s\purred on, and the whole of the advance, springing, 
with the celerit) of thought, into their places, rushed towards the 
britge. (gained in a moment: but a couple of guns, which 
en laid with special care, instantly opened, aud sev- 
pt down. No pause, however, occurred. ** Forward, 
»ouly word heard ; and forward we hurried, as fast 
as the excessive fatigue which we had undergone during the last eight 
and forty hours w puld allow. 
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») mention, that whilst our bank of the river was 
hat occupied by the enemy was covered with a 
wood, which they had very juciciously filled with 
These, taking cool and deliberate aim from their 
Hegan to gall us with their fire. Not a few of 
our men fell beneath» git; but the bridge was instantly cleared; the 
advance was quickly cattered into skirmishiag order, and in five 
minutes, or little more, the belt was emptied of its defenders. 
did men with arms in t'¢ 
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8 heir retreat. 

We had hardly cleared this little woqd,, when the 85th regiment 
and the light companies off tae 4th and 44th, came pouring up to our 
assistance. Jo these we ag)0W attached ourselves, and the whole of 


- ee light brigade, forming » 149 Ce exteadcad Hine, advanced to the at- 


It is a place of inconsiderable size, not | could, and bayouetting some seamen, who pertinaciously clung to 


of thir legs. | 
to killa few of them, I question whether one | 


tack. It was our fortune to act upon the left of the road, where the 
copse happened to be more thick, and the groued considerably more 
uneven, than onthe right. Te cousequence was, that we moved on 
for several minutes without sceing any enemy + but the wood suddenly 
ending, an open sloping field lay before us; and in the rear of a high 
paling, which ran across the centre of that field, the enemy’s first 
line presented itself. [have stood under many heavy fires of mus- 
ketry in my day; but | really do vot recollect to have witnessed any 
more heavy than that which they instantly opened upon us. Had 
we been a numerous body, and in compact array, our toss must have 
been terrible ; but we were few in number—certainly not more than 
ove hunired in ail; and our order was that of skirmishers, each file 
being full ten paces apart from the other. The Americans, on the 
other hand, were in line, wedged together as closely as they could 
stand ; their number could not fall short of a thousaud men, if they 
exceeded it not, aud they fired voljey after volley as fast as they could 
load their pieces, and raise them again to their shoulders. Five guns, 
moreover, played upon us without intermission : in a word, | can com- 
pare the shower of balls of all sizes and descriptions, which whistled 
round us, to nothing more aptly, than the pelting of a hail storm, 
which a strong north-easterly wind drives into your face. The whole 
ground at our feet was ploughed up with them, and their singing was 
like that of a tempest througl: the bare cordage of a vessel at anchor 

Under this really tremendous fire, Williams bore himself, as his 
gallant conduct in the skirmishes which had diversified our march, 
led me to expect that he would bear himself. There wasa railing 
similar to that behind which the Americans were drawn up, which 
cut off the copse from the cultivated fields. Ele was one of the first 
to spring over it; aud sheuting out to the men to follow, he called to 
me by name, and said, ‘* Now, who will be first in the enemy’s line.” 
Without once pausing to look behind, he rushed on. {kept my eye 
upon him; indeed, we were near enougt to converse, had it been 
possible to hear the sound of a human voice iv such a tumult; and | 
did what I could, rather to restrain his ardour, than to give it encour- 
agement. But at the very moment when | was repeating my entreat- 
ies, that he would look to the men, instead of thus rashing on ahead 
of them, a musket ball struck him on the neck, and he fell dead at 
my feet. He never so mach as moved. The bullet passed through 
his wind-pipe and spinal marrow, and he was a corpse in an instant. 
Poor fellow! even in the heat of action, I looked at him with a feel- 
ing of bitter agony, of which words can convey no impression. But 
I could not pause to pay the slightest tribute of respect to his re- 
mains; | ran past him, and soon found my attention so completely 
occupied by other matters, as to forget even that such a one had liv- 
ed and was dead. So overwhelmingly exciting is the interest of a 
battle, and so perfectly engrossing are the thoughts to which it gives 
birth. 

Notwithstanding the paucity of our numbers, the American line 
began to waver as soon as we arrived within twenty or thirty paces 
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perceived in water before, and shall probably never perceive again. 
i drauk till that thirst was appeased ; and then looking round, per- 
ceived that there were but three British soldiers near me; They sat 
down beside me, till 1, in some degree, recovered my. strength; and 
having kindly assisted me to wrap a handkerchief round the bleed- 
ing limb, we crawled, rather than marched, back to rejuin our regi” 


ment. [ To be continued.} 





ENGLISH FASHIONABLES ABROAD}. 
A Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 182 Colburn. 

It would be somewhat difficult to find a, fashionable novel of the 
day, in which some of the principal characters are not either seut on. 
their travels, or represented. as bringing bome a vast stock of for-. 
eign sympathies and foreign absurdities. That such should be the- 
case is pot to be wondered at, when a writer to be interesting, must 
be sentimental, and the sentimentality of modern times.is not the 
fulness of the quick and living heart,—the buoyant. spirit and dan- 
cing pulse of a free English girl, but the glozing langour and -volup- 
tuousness of Italian barlotry. We had little expectation, therefore, 
when we took up the volumes before us, of any thing new, either in 
the design or execution. We were, however, agreeably disappointed. 
Independent of the tale, which is well told, the description both of. 
manners and scenery is striking and animated, and we have found 
in our author a sort of fashionable. Anacharsis, who has performed: 
his task with excellent good sense and observation. Qur first extract 
is an account of an evening party at-Rome :— 


‘ Fhe next day, Emily Sternheim, with all the aptitude for pleasure 
which the young and inexperienced feel, passed most of her time in 
conjecturing what kind of a party the Duchess di Buonamano’s 
would be. When the hour of nine arrived,—for the English at Rome 
affect to steer a middle course between the London and Italian hours ; 
and when Lady Harman had critically examined Miss Sternheim s 
dress, on the belief. that it was impossible a girl from Feversham 
should know how to dress herself;,and when she had turned her 
round and round, and discovered one single fault,—namely, that she 
had forgotten the bouquet Lord Vanderville had sent her ; when these 
and a bundred other such trifles combined to prove that the fulness 
of time was.come, Lady Harman and her niece proceeded to the 
Corse Palace, at whose open gateway stood two soldiers, armed 
cap-a pie, to give martial intimation to such of the valets de place as 
obsequiously waited outside, of the respectful homage now due to 
their late compeer the present duke, and of the elevation to which 
the wheel of fortune might hereafter raise themselves. Tie dim 
light which twinkled over the door-way of the palace fortunately 
concealed; rather than displayed, the accumulation of dirt which the 
court-yards of Roman palaces are privileged to contain: but, unfor- 
tunately, one invidious ray fell on a heap of orange-skins, which lay 








of their front, and the shouting preliminary to a charge had hardly 
| been uttered, when they broke aod fled. Qur men, were too much | 
| fatigued to follow with any celerity, but we pursued-as quickly as we | 


their guns, took possession of two, out of the five pieces of cannon, | 
which had so severely galled us. Our work was, however, but be- 
ginning. In five minutes, we found ourselves ia front of a second | 


{ 
| 


feated. It was composed wholly of regular troops, who received us, | 








as we came on, with a murderous fire, and instantly advanced to the | 
charge. We could not pretend to meet them. At the first, we wat 
ly mustered a hundred men; we were vow diminished to little more 

| than half the number; a whole regiment bore down upon us, and 

we gave giouni. We fell back, however, slowly and indignantly, 

| halting from time to time, and firing with effect; whilst the enemy, 

instead of a determined rush, which if attempted, must have de- 

stroyed us at once, followed at the very same pace, and with the very 

/same precautions. But their fire was very destructive; at least it 

would have been, had there stood opposed to it men enough to de- 

serve it. 

We had reached almost to the edge of the thicket, when Colonel | 
Thornton, with a reinforcement of fresh troops, coming up, restored | 
to us our former confidence, and we resuined the offensive. The 
eneipy, in their turn fell back; but we could not follow with our ac- | 


run; so there was time for their line also to receive reinforcements, 
before we succeeded in breaking it. The battle became now litde 
else than an unintermitting exchange of tremendous volleys. Nei-| 


loading aud firiug as quickly as these operations could be performed. | 
Whilst this was proceeding, Colonel Thornton received a bali in the 
thigh, and fell. The Americans raising a shout at the event, pressed | 
on: and our people, a little disheartened, retired. Charlton, myself, 
{and several other officers who weve in the field, did our best to stay 
| them, and we succeeded, though not till Colonel Thornton, in wit 
to avoid falling into the hands of the assailants, had been ubliged to 
roll himself down the slope to a considerable distance. We had re. | 
tired, in part, as far as the ground where poor Williams lay, when 
/one musket-ball, hitting the scabbard of my sword, broke it, and, 
another, at the same iustant, slightly wounded my arm. Yet | hard 
ly felt the wound, so intent was [in rallying the men: and General | 
Ross himself coming up at this instant with the beiter part of the 4tu 
regiment, the fortune of the day was speedily decided. There was} 
no more distant firing on our part. Charge, charge, was the only | 
word of cominand issued. Itwas heard with repeated acclamations ; 
and the very music of our cheers acting like magic upou the Aime- 
| ricans, they dispersed and fled in every direction. 








} 
it were vain for me to attempt any description of the state of feel- | 
‘ing which pervades a man, when, after some hours of hard fighting. 
he first sees the line of the enemy become confused, and the mani- | 
festations. of a flight exhibited. His whole soul is engrossed with | 
the desire of overtaking them; and if there be a moment in man’s 
existence at which he would sincerely thank Providence for the loan 
of wings, it is surely then. For my part, | strained my throat till it 
became dry with cheering; and running on, as well as exhaustion 
would permit, made an effort to overtake the Americans, who esca | 


| 





| ped from me, ag persons who are fresh will always escape from those | 
| that are weary. To do them justice, however, their regulars were not | 
| unmindful of the lessons which they had learned upon the parade 

| They covered their rear witha cloud of riflemen, at least equal in point | 


| of numbers, to the troops who pursued them ;and the riflemen very | 


deliberately, and very judiciously, took up positions, from time to) 
time, wherever the cover of bushes or undervood invited them 
| was their fire harmless. Several individuals, myseif among the num 
ber, received wounds from them. I plainly saw the person who thus 


honoured me; he lay behind a littl copse, aad took aim three times | 


before he hit me; but, at last, his ball passed through the fleshy part 
of my thigh, and he escaped. 
} 


‘Too eager to be aware that Twas again scratched, I pushed on 


tinued in sight; nor ever dreamed of halting, till fatigue and loss of 
bloed together overpowered me, and | fell to. the grounds Happily 
for me, i dropped beside a. pool, of water ;—it was muddy and foul 
in no ordinary decree ;—yet my thirst, violent be¢re, and doubly 
vioient now, from jhe exhaustion consequent upon a pretty conside- 
rable bamori hage ,gave to it a delicacy of favour 4hich | had never 


| 


eae 
customed rapidity—our men were scarce able to walk, far less to} 


ther party gained or lost ground, but, for a full half hour, stood still, | 


‘the servants, belonging, as well to the visitors,as to the house, 


Nor | 
' 


with my companions as long as the last of the retreating force cov- | 


near the door, and gave at once a striking example'of tne economi- 
zed liberality with which the nobie host had prepared for the recep- 
tion of his guests. 


‘The “ darkness visible” was, however, suddenly dispelled by the 
luminous appearance of two pages, belonging to.one of the many 
ambassadors who frequent the weekly levee of this courteous duch- 
ess; and Emily, who never before had seen any similar figures, ex- 
cept on the stage, stopped to admire the brilliant lightness of their 
costume. Their small caps, crowned with plumes; their jackets rich 
with embroidery, bound tight round their. waists with silken sashes ; 
their yellow Turkish slippers, which scarcely shod their feet, and 
gave no sound to their steps, and above all, the tall waxen flambeaus 
which each held in his hand, appearing like. wands of. flame, all sur- 
prised and delighted Fimily. 


‘ Meantime, Lady Harman was stumbling and groping out of the 
tottering steps of her, job-carriage, whose lamps shed no splendour, 
and whose exterior marked no state. Few of the English of any 
rank use their ewn equipages abroad, except for travelling, and al- 
mat all leave the Other paraphergalia of their dignity at home ; for- 
getting, tuatin the uaflagged, uvlighted streets.of continental towns, 
no provision is made for public convenience. In London, its clean- 
liness and brilliaucy belong to the people; in other capitals, those, 
like all other luxaries, are monopolized by the great; and so few fo- 
reign cities even make an attempt to light their streets, that it is con- 
sidered the peculiar boast of Paris to have afew lamps swung from 


| posts on the opposite sides of the pavements, as well on account of 


their illumination, as for their convenient adaptation to the pui po- 
ses of sumsnary vengeance. Italian towns, with few exceptions, lay 
no claim to the advantages de la lanierne in either capacity.; and 
thus in tiiose very places where no aitention is paid to public. accom. 
modation, and where individual respect can only be procured by ex- 
terior ostentation, our English nobility, proud as. they.are. in. their 
iutriusic grandeur, voluntarily despoil themselves even of that spleu- 


dour which they unnecessarily, yet daily parade ia their own coun- 


try ; and class themselves iu appearance with thatrank amongst the 
natives of the Jands they travel in, which they would hardly conde. . 
sceud elsewhere to notice. 

‘At last, Emily assisted her aunt to crawl up one flight of the 
cold, dark, wide, dirty staircase, which led to the state apartmeuts, 
when their further progress was impeded, and they were obliged to 
stop to make way for a cardinal, whose. rank was proclaimed at 
once by the little red scull cap which covered the crown of his head, 
by the searlet stockings which decorated his legs, and by the train 
of liveried servants, part of which precede and part follow their 
eminences down Stairs in private houses. and always make way be- 


fore them whenever, in ostentatious humility, their sanctified feet 


ceign to tread the streets. 


‘Atlast they resched the top of the stair-case, where the same 
sort of matted curtain.which Emily had observed at the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, hung before a door-to exclude the air, aud 
to mark tbe entrance to the Duchess di Buonamano’s assembly. 
rooms, 

‘Having passed under it, a scene presented itself, as new to Eng- 
lish ladies as surprising to all. It consisted of a conversaztone among 
A 


| varrow lane was left in the crowd for the passage of the company ; 


and on the benches which fenced it in, some dozen others lounged 
for the purpose, notof awaiting the orders of their superiors, but 
of criticising them in audible obs-rvations,as they passed in review 
before them, But by far the greatest number were collected in 
groups of gamblers, each of which was amply supplied with the 
cards and dice necessary for their different avocations. The room 
was extremely well lighted, and altogether displayed a saturnalia 
which is only te be ound among the slaves of foreiga dissipation. 


‘No sooner did Lady Harman and Emily cross the unhallowed 
threshold, preceded by their vale de place, than @ universal mormur 
| arose, which, ia ameoment, increased to loud hisses, Lady Harman 
i looked round indignantly, as if toawe tie lawless multitude : but the 
| blash that brightened Emily's cheek, and the tear tbat trembled in 
her eye-lashes, Were a mere eloquent appeal. ta an instant, the ex- 
pression v! the murmur changed, and *‘ Bella Ingiese,” “ Bellina Fo. 
restiera,” was heard from every mouth. Emily's confusion inerea- 
sed; till at last, a gemtieman, dressed in black, advonced to inquire 
into the cause Of thi$tumult ? It arose from the circumstance that 
Lady Harman's valet de place had, the night before, left a similar as- 
sembly without discharging a guimbling debt, which had exceedegi 


| 
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the gain of many months. ‘Thissummary justice, which few of the| Vice-Chancellor, - - -  - Mr. Hart. 
Roman servants have the courage to resist, soon procured payment] Attorney-General - ©. 4 Mr. Scarlett. 
of the debt of honour, which a fortunate prize in the lottery of the | Solicitor-General - - . Sir N. Tindal. 


morning evabled the defaulter to redeem; and Lady Harman and 
her neice proceeded through the other auti-rooms without further 
molestation, escorted by the stranger. 

‘ He bad, however, no soouver conducted them up to the dutchess, 
aud announced their names, than he returned to bis solitary station 
in the apartinents which intervene between those of the servants and 
the company: Lady Harman for a moment thought this station was 
emblematical of higikank, aud classed him in order with the well- 
powdered butlers WF Eugland. But in this she was mistaken. He 
was only one of the many poor nobles of Rome, who, for a stipend 
of afew hdndred crowns, attend in the anti-rooms of their richer 
brethren, for the sole purpose of transmitting from the liveried ser- 
vants to their masters the names and titles of their guests; and who, 
after the season of reception is past, return to their own rank in life, 
and spend in a summer's day of splendour the earnings of their wiu- 
lers’s degradation. 

* The baron’s introduction was, however, useless: Lord Vander- 
ville had, early in the evening, taken his station at the door through 
which they were to pass, in anxious and even fretful expectation of 
ibeir arrival, and he now eagerly Siepped forward to welcome theat, 
and presen! them to the duchess. 

‘Nothing can be more affable than the usual manners of her grace ; 
but when she receives any stranger of rank or celebrity, affavilily 
rises to kindness: and though to English women she waves the cere- 
mony of a kiss on each cheek, with which foreign Sadies salute each 
‘other, yet few of any nation leave the assemblies of the Duchess di 
Buonamano without feeling sufficiently pleased with their reception, 
to be inclined to forget vuigarity in good nature, and to pardon 
upstart dignity in consideration of the hospitality which it authori- 
ses, d . 

‘ “1 wonde:,” said Lord Vanderville, ‘‘ that the duke will persist in 
living in this detestable old palace, when his other magnificent one 
has been ready to receive him these maoy years !” 

‘Oh! the prophecy you know! About twenty years ago an old 
woman foretold that he would die in the course of the first twelve- 
mouth after he went to live in the Palazzo Corlonia, aud the conse- 
quence is, that nothing can ever induce him to remove to it. Avout 


twice a year the duchess gives a fete there to astonish the world, and | 


to show the brilliaut inheritance of her son the duchino. ‘The re- 
muining three hundred and sixty-three days the family are contentto 
vegetate in this moth-eaten mansion.” 

** Whata curious example of superstition in the nineteenth cen- 
tury!” thought Emily, as they reached the room peculiarly appro- 
priated to the faro-table: but the only remark she articulated, was 
on the uncommon brilliaucy of the duchess’s jewels. 

‘“[ wonder whose diamouds she wears to-night!” said Lady 
Mary. 

‘** Whose diamonds! could she wear any but ber own?” asked 
Emily, with unaffected surprise. 


tirely correct. Jt will be seen, also, that the offices of Judge Advo- 


ter of the Mint, which, in the lists referredto, are given to Sir J. 


ed up. é' 


The name of the Marquis of Lansdowne does not appear in the 
above list; but we have the satisfaction of being able to state, that 
the Noble \iarquis has consented to give the support of himself and 
that of his political friends to the Government of Mr. Canning, 
though, for the present, at least, he declines taking office. The ac- 
ceptance, indeed, of the post of Lord Chamberlain by his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire is the best proof of the intended concurrence 
of the Noble \iarquis, and that of those moderate friends (to whom 
we yesterday alluded) who usually act with him. 

In laying before our readers the name of the distinguished indivi- 
duals who will henceforth constitute his Majesty’s Government, we 
cannot omit the opportunity of expressing our great satisfaction at 
the appointment of the Hon. W. Lambe. to the office of Chief Sec- 
retary for lreland. The manly, and every way high and estimable 
qualities which distinguish that gentleman, must render his acces- 
sion to any Government a topic for congratulation. 

His Majesty will hold a Council on Monday at two o’clock to re- 
ceive these Noblemen and Gentlemen, when the Ministers who have 
retired will deliver to the King the Seals of their respective Offices, 
who will immediately transfer them to the hands of their several 
successors. Some Members of the new Cabinet will afterwards be 
sworn in of his Majesty’s Privy Council, and take their seats ac- 
cordingly. 

We feel assured that the arrangements, now finally made, will 
give general satisfaction. It combines those qualities which are well 
calculated to inspire public confidence; and. abstaining, as we are 
anxious to do, from any one expression that may revive the recol- 
lection of what has passed, we feel warranted in anticipating that 


promoting the best interests of the Empire. 


—_-—_—— 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 





Whitehall. April 23.—The King has been pleased to direct letters 


| patent to be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a 


Baron of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto the 
Right Hon. Sir John Singleton Copley, Knight, and the heirs male 
of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title of Baron 
Lyndhurst, of Lyndhurst, in the county of Southampton. 


Whitehall, April 24.—The king has been pleased to direct letters 


‘Oh! yes—those belonging to the late Princess of Georgio, and | patent to be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of 
those of the Lady of Loretto; they are both pledged to the duke’s | Great Britain and Ireland, constituting and appointing the Right Hon. 


bank; and the duchess wears them ia turn with her own two sets.” 

‘Emily’s unsophisticated notions were doomed to be somewhat 
‘offended this night, for she was now equally surprised and shocked | 
al seeing the gambling table crowded with some of the youngest and | 
most beantitul womeu of Rome. Her natural feelings were rather | 
incongrudus to the scene; and she almost repented having expressed | 
them, a8 Lady Mary, laughing heartily, replied, “Dear child, you) 
must surely forget yourself: dou’t speak so loud, for mercy’s sake ; | 
you know the very provert tells you what to do at Rome.” 

‘ But who is that beautiful woman who looks s6 animated ?” in- 
quired Emily. 

‘* She is the Contessa Maritoscorda: the gentleman who holds! 
the bank is her cavaliere servante : you need only look in her face to | 
judge of his success, though you would never guess it {rem his own. | 
Her dangbier is almost as imndeome ao berself; put she bas only just | 
left the vonvent, and therefore ceauvut be produced tll she is mar- 
ried.” 

«« We ought, then, alltoo hope for her speedy espousal,” observed 
Lord Vanderville. 

* “Good heavens!” exclaimed Emily, ‘‘and are (hese foreign cus- 
toms?” 

‘ “Ves,” returned Lady Mary, “and foreigu customs are precisely 
what half of us are come abroad to learn.” 

¢“{ hope they may never be imporied to England, said Lord 
Vanderville, emphatically: “ bow far superior are our own country- 
women in all their native loveliness to any others!” 

‘ His eye addressed this compliment to Emily, but Lady Mary re- 
plied to it—‘ Superior, certainly; though, like the superiors of con- 
vents, three-fourths of our countrywowen are left to enjoy the reve- 
rence of you men of fashion, in single blessedness ail their lives. 
You know there are more old maids ia England than in avy other 
country.” 

‘«“ Your ladyship forgets the convents,” said Emily; and the 
naivete of her remark produced a hearty and sympathetic laugh from 


both ber auditors.’ 
WATGQwAWD. 


re POLITICS OF ENGLAND. 
From the London Courier, April 28. 
Weare, at length, enabled to lay before our readers an official list 

















of the Ministerial arrangements, which have been so long an object 
vf anxious expectation on the part of the public. 


LIST OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 
THE CABINET. | 
PEERS. 
Lord Chancellor - - : 
Lord President - : - - Earl of Harrowby. 
Lord Privy Seal : - - Duke of Portland. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Lord Bexley. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Viscount Dudley. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies - Viscount Goderich (late Mr 
Robinson). 


! 


Lord Lyndhurst 


COMMONERS. 
Secretary of State in the Home 
Department - - - - Rt. Hon. W. Sturgis Bourne. 
President of the Board of Trade - Right Hon. W. Huskisson. 
President of the Board of Controul - Right Hon. C. W. Wynn. 
Secretary at War - - - «> Viscount Palmerston. 
First Lord of the Treasury, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer - Right Hon.G. Canning. 
NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Lord High Admiral - - - His Royal Highness the Duke | 
Clarence. 
Master General of the Ordnance - Marquis of Anglesey. 
Lord Chamberlaiu of the Household, Duke of Devonshire. } 
Master of the Horse - - - Duke of Leeds. 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland ae - Hon. W. Lamb. 
LAW APPOINTMENTS. 
erof the Rolls ms, 2 - Sic John Leach. 





George Canning, Francis Nathaniel Conyngham, Esq. (commonly 
called Earl of Mount Charles,) Francis Leveson Gower, Esq. (com- 
monly called Lord Francis Leveson Gower,) and Edward Granville 
Eliot, Esq (commonly called Lord Eliot,) and also Edmund Alex- 
ander M’Naghten, Esq. to be commissioners for executing the offices 
of Treasurer of the Exchequer of Great Britain and Lord High 
Treasurer of Lreland. 

The king has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be pas- 
sed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, granting to the Right Hon. George Canning the offices 
of Chancellor and Under Treasurer of his Majesty’s Exchequer. 


Whitehall, April 25.—The king has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a 
Viscount of the United Kingdom ef Gical Dittaia and Ireland unto 
ine Right Hon. Frederick John Robinson, and the heirs male of bis 
body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title of Viscount 
Goderich, of Nocton, in the county of Lincoln, 

The king has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed 
under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the United 
Kiogdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto James Earl of Fife, and 
the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and 
title of Baron Fife, of the county of Fife. 

The king has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed 
noder the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto the Right Honourable 
Sir Charles Abbot, Kat., Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 


and the heirs male of his body lawiully begotten, by the name, style, 


and title of Baron Tenterden, of Hendon, in the county of Middle- 
Sex. 

The king hasalse been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed 
under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto the Right Honourable 
William Conyngham Plunket, and the heirs male of his body lawful- 
ly begotten, by the name, style, and title of Baron Plunket, of New- 
town, in the county of Cork. 

Whitehall. April 27.—The king has been pleased to constitute and 
appoint the Right Honourable James Ochoncar, Lord Forbes, to be 
his Majesty’s High Commissioner to the General assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

India-Board, April 27, 1827 —The king has been pleased to di- 
rect letters patent to pass the Great >eal of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and treland, nominating the Rev. John Thomas James, 
Master of Arts, to the Bishoprick of Calcutia, void by the death of 
Doctor Reginald Heber. 

Members returned to serve in Parliament. 

Crown-Office, April 27, 1827.—Town and Port of Seaford—The 


| Right Hon. George Canning, of Downing-street, in the city of West- | and Lord Wesimoreland, as a member of the combin 
| minster, in the room of the Hon. Augustus Frederick Ellis, who has that they had not retired from the Catholic ¢ 
| wecepted the office of Steward of the Manor of East Hendred, in from the New Minister, repaying his party tor any suj 


the county of Berks. 

Town aad Port of Hastings—Joseph Planta, jun. Esq. in the room 
of James Law Lushington, Esq. who has accepted the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. 

Borough of Newport (Southampton)—The Hon. William Lamb, 
of Brockett-Hall, in the County of Herts, in the room of the Right 
Hon. George Canning, who has accepted the office of First Com- 
missioner for executing the office of Treasurer of his Majesty's Ex- 
chequer. 


RETROSPECT OF THE RECENT OCCUR- 
RENCES. 


[ We give place to the following, more from the amusement it 
contains, than froma belief in the accuracy of its statements. } 


cate General, Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, aud Mas- 


the new Cabinet will possess an energy and efficiency capable of 











of late, during the momentous changes which Mr. Canning conduct- 
ed with so much honour to himself, and advantage to the country, he 


j had, notwithstanding the support of the late Premier, to encounter 
It will be seen, by comparing the above with the lists which were 
given in several of the morning papers, that none of them were en- 


the decided opposition of Lord Chancellor Eldon, whose microsco- 
pic mind, and habits of tedious and technical investigation, could 
not be brought immediately to comprehend the great and general 
bearings of those political changes in the world which Mr. Canning 


beheld with a Statesman’s eye, and wished to seize with a States- 
Mackintosh, Mr. Calcratt, and Mr. Tierney, together with several 
other comparatively subordinate appointments, remain yet to be fill- 


man’s hand, for the benefit of his country. 

The old Chancellor hated Mr. Canning for his persevering and 
uncompromising advocacy of the Catholic Question—he hated him 
for deserting the Cabinet upon that most melancholy affair of the 
late Queen, and he sneered at him behind his back; while, in his 
presence, he affected that sort of supercilious deference which the 
old lawyer was in the habit of affecting towards Mr. Brougham, 
when that gentleman, at rare intervals, appeared with a brief in his 
Court. The Lord Chancellor stayed for more than three months 
Mr. Canning’s recognition of the new States of South America, and 
the sort of support which he gave to the late military occupation of 
Portugal—a measure originating with Mr. Canning himself, for the 
maintenance of the national faith, was of a nature to mar the whole 
project, if Lord Liverpool had uot flung around it the shield of his 
protection and support. 

Mr. Canning had then no difficulty in foreseeing the predicament 
in which he would be placed when the Lord C. became the head of 
the Cabinet ; he met his situation firmly, but courteously—he wished 
to add, not to impair, the strength of the Ministry—he contemplated 
an accession of strength, not to himself individually, but to the Gov- 
ernment as a body, from the addition to its members of some of the 
great parties in the country, who have of late supported his Majesty’s 
policy without the rank or patronage of office. Mr. Canning, how- 
ever, soon found that the party of which the Lord Chancellor was 
the head, had taken not only a different view of the new policy of 
the Administration, but also of his own relative rank within their 
circle. To deny him high place would be to have denied themselves 
the support and advantage of his great talents, and to have render- 
ed their system, be it what it may, helpless inthe House of Commons 
before the united attack of the great leaders of the Opposition. But 
they hit upon another project, which was worthy of its authors, and 
it was this—to prevail upon Mr. Canning to retain his place as For- 
eign Secretary and Leader in the House of Commons, but to strip 
him of that which they cared not for themselves, namely, the real 
dignity with which the chief member of the Government ought to be 
invested, forthe maintenance of his influence and utility with Foreiga 
States; for this purpose Lord Bathurst, or Lord anybody else, was 
to be named First Lord of the Treasury, having as it were, the nomi- 
nal supremacy, and leaving Mr. Canning the rank of only one of 
“The Three Kings of Brentford.” Of the combination thus formed 
against the present Minister, it is due to Mr. Peel to State, that he was 
only a member of it; and if Mr. Canning would only have consent- 
ed to continue a divided Government in Ireland—that is, to have in 
that already sufficiently distracted country what Lord Chatham call- 
ed dove-tailed Cabinet—here a bit of black stone, and there a bit 01 
white,’’ Mr. Peel would have retained his office, and acted cordially 
under the new Premier—all he asked was, the continuance of Mr. 
Goulburn as Chief Secretary to the Marquess Wellesley, as Lord 
Lieutenant. This Mr. Canning could not concede, and Mr. Peel re- 
tired, as he expressed it, to save, ‘‘ his own consistency ;” but not with 
the least intention of forming a counteracting party in the State; in 
fact, Mr. Peel will repair, for a short time, to the Continent, and will 
we have every reason to believe, return in seasonable time, to con- 
tinue for his country the benefit of his talents and industry. 


While these proceedings were pending, the Lord Chancellor drilled 
his party in regular array, and the watchword for action was the first 
movement of Mr. Canning. The latter, as we have already stated 
tendered his resignation to the King, upon the avowed ground of his 
not possessing, upon certain great leading questions, the entire conG- 
dence of som of his principal Colleagues. ‘The King instantly re- 
fused to accept the proffered resignation, and assured Mr. Canning 
that he possessed his entire confidence and support. 


The Lord Chancellor summoned “ his vassals to the field; and, 
warning them of the importance of a united movement, induced 
them to put their confidente into his keeping, and aet as be would 
| do, under particular circomstances. He said plainly, that if the reins 
| of governinent were placed in the hands of Mr. Canning, he would 
| tender his resignation; and he added, that if others acted with him 
as a firm phalans, a certain great Personage must yield to bis love ot 
ease, and send for them back upon their own terms, The opinion of 
Lord Eldon was adopted—the parties agreed to place their offices in 
his bands, and he * took them home,” as he was used to do 
pers in the Court of Chancery. 


Meanwhile Mr. Canning having received the King’s comnjands to 
form an Admitistration—a message which necessarily implfes that 
| the personage to whom it is addressed is to be the head of fhe new 
,; Cabinet—lost no time in officially notifying to all his colled ques the 
{commands which he had received from his Sovereign, solipiting at 
| the same time, a communication, how far they were individipally dis- 
| posed to act with him, in giving effect to the King’s cummarfds. An- 

swers of mere form were returned by the Lord Chancellof and his 
| immediate friends, The Duke of Wellington, however, repfied more 
‘in detail, and inquired for further information, and then th few up bis 
office in what ihe children call a huff, at some supposed, pul not in- 
\tended slight, in the form of Mr. Canning’s epis olary fcorrespon- 
dence. The Lord Chancellor hastened with bis lis) of r&signations 
tothe King, who, having been apprised of the manne: in Bwhieh his 
| Lordship had been pleased to speak of bis Majesty, instan fiyaccepted 
his (Lord Eldon’s) resignation, but left the rest for the ‘moment in 
‘abeyance. The guerillaforce of ‘‘ Old Bugs,” as he was(irreverently 
called by a party whom we shall not presume to name, jeommenced 
active operations at once at the political clubs, against yir. Canning, 





the pa 
















ation, avowed 
‘but personally 
wosed indignity 
» Mr. Canning, 
pended to abuse 
xe King, that if 
cious support, he 


Question, 


towards “ Old Bags,” by ample verbal reprisals upo 
/ who was not, however, the person who had conides 
‘the Chancellor. Mr. Canning had early apprised 
‘his Majesty meant to honour him with his most gra: 
would have to exercise a painful activity in the arr Fangements of the 
inew Ministry. [t isbul justice fo his Mejesty to s fiate that be perse- 
| vered in the course which it became him to take, aj nd resented firmly 
and promptly the indignity and ingratitude whic¥’ he had suffered 
|from men who owed him a better allegiance. Bj‘; a bold and mas- 
terly movement his Majesty on the same day th ") Lord Melville re- 
tired from the Admiralty, placed bis Royal Hi 

Clarence at its head—thus affording Mr. Cant Sng the countenance 
jand support of the Throne, even ia the person / ‘of the Heir Apparent. 
| Lhe ex-party, astounded by this blow, felt the” mselves baffled, and at 
the same instant extinguished, and the Beaus forts, the Rutlands, and 
the Neweastles, shrunk from the Aristocratic y confederacy into which 


/ tnness the Duke of 





The moment that it was ascertained that Lord Liverpool could j they had been precipitate d by the Lowther@', and the Northumber 


| never resume office, Mr. Canning felt the perils which sarrounded | !@"ds, who had a fe w days before made a sic 
~ . ° . ‘ . reap 66 — ¢ 
Feared, rather than loved by his most influential col- | covet “ Old Bags” retreat. 


his situation 
leagues, he had to guard himself against wiles and treachery. The 


candour and friendship of Lord Liverpool preserved him from both f j d 
during the sway of the noble Lord in the Cabinet; but even there, mined to have a Cabinet of ten Members, a'p hj holding office. Five of 


j Pultaneous movement to 
a 

Mr. Canning, finding himself loosened 1f,om “clanging bonds,” 
met the emergency with corresponding {ipromptitude. He deter- 
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the old Cabinet remained, viz —Mr. Canning himself, Mr. Huskis- 
son, Mr. Robinson, Lord Bexley (who backed out of bis resignation, ) 
and Mr. Wynn. 
Dudley and Ward; the King named Sir John Copley, in virtue of 
his office as Chancellor, making eight out of the ten. The remaining 
two places were offered at once to the Marquess of Lansdown, for 
the purpose of securing that accession of strength which the Whig 
varty must be in a condition toimpart. The negotiation with ihe 

oble Marquess has been in progress during the past week.— April 25. 


[The following is given it the Dublin Freeman's Journal, as a 
part of the scene that took place when his Majesty received tne late 
resignations. } 

“ The King, the King, was steady ; he stood by the principles that 
placed his family on the throne. He had some of his father’s blood, 
and all his country’s spirit; the proud and indignant sentiment of a 
Briton, fired his Majesty with indignation ; he saw Lord Eldon, and 
he spoke of Lord Wellington; he treated both as they deserved —he 
gave the former a rebuke as he will long remember—'I see your 
character, and I have found you out at last,’ are words that will long 
sound in the astonished ears of that obstinate old man; and, ‘ as to 
that other Lord, I shall take care that he shati never have it in his pow- 
er tu resign another situation.’ 

‘On behalf of the British people, we thank his Majesty—on be- 
half of the Irish people, we thank his Majesty—on behalf of the 
onstitution, we return his Majesty our most sincere thanks.” 


From the New Times. 

Tt is perfectly impossible for a Minister of Great Britain, at the 
‘present day, to stand aloof from the progress of new opinions, and 
shut his eyes to the fact, that there is a spirit abroad which renders 
established errors not quite so secure, or so triumphant, as in former 
times. Mr. Canning has had to grapple with the difficulties arising 
out of this conflict with old and new powers; and he has surmounted 
them with the most masterly genius. May we not properly assume 
that to his talent and his discretion—his happy ability not only to 
perceive what is right in itself, but to seize the proper moment for car- 
rying that right into practice-—we owe the recognition of the South 
American Governmeuts, without committing us with any of the Eu- 
ropean States who were interested in their dependence. May we 
not ascribe to him the triumphant, because just, attitude which this 
country has assumed in the affairs of Portugal, by which the progress 
of Spanish bigotry has been restrained, without involving any rup- 
ture with Spain herself, or those of her allies, who may feel an in- 
terest in the existing order of things? And how has Mr. Canning 
been able to reconcile these conflicting principles? Because he 
‘stands upon the ancient way, and then looks around to see which is 
the right and true way.” His long friendship with Mr. Pitt—his own 
masterly efforts against the progress of republican anarchy—his in- 
(imate acquaintance with the character of the British Constitution— 
and his knowledge how practical and gradual have been all its im- 
provements—particularly shield him from the suspicion of a love of 
innovation. But Mr. Cauning cannot blind himself to the necessity 
for improvement which is forced upon every Government by the cha- 
racter of the age; and by directing those improvements, instead of 
resisting them, he has done more to put down the wild spirit of re- 
form, which prevailed a few years since, than any coercion, however 
powerful, could have accomplished. He has thrown the oil upon the 
turbulent waves, and the country feels that it owes to him, more per- 
haps, than to any other man, its long exemption from popular vio- 
tence. 

Mr. Canning has, it appears to us, effected all these great national 
objects, without the slightest departure from real principles, which 
are the best ornament of a servant of the British Monarchy. On 
what occasion, we would ask, has he sacrificed the prerogatives of 
the Crown, or the inviolability of the lawe, to & desire for popular 
approbetion? But, then, it is objected to bim, that he has won the 
praises of those to whom he is politically opposed, and that he co- 
* quettes at once with power, and the applause of men who are hostile 
to those in power. Thisis, necessarily, an age of conciliation; and 
if Mr. Canning has united in himself the suffrages of the two great 
parties in the State, and, at the same time, secured the applause of 
his Sovereign, it proves only, that be has the wisdom to percgive the 
inevitable advances which a British Minister must make, to keep pace 
with the progress of intellectual cultivation. Mr. Peel's coirse has 
been precisely of the same character ; and, in the arduous task which 
be bas pursued, and which we earnestly hope he will still pursue, of 
simplifying the Statute Laws, he has not thought it right to abstain 
from the accomplishment of a great national good, because it was 
Uegun by a Romilly and left incomplete by a Mackintosh. 

‘The policy of the Administration is before the country. It has been 
to unfetter Great Britain from continental trammels, without em- 
broiling her with the feelings of the old Governments of Europe—io 
lead the way in political improvements, without encouraging a spirit 
of violeat and hasty reform, The experiments upon new commer- 
cial principles have been mace ina temper which is any thing but 
rash; aud if they have provoked much exaggerated complaint, a gene- 
sal adv ission bas been granted of the correctness of the theory upon 
which they are built. For ourselves, we have no dread that the Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Canning will be one of innovation. We are 
satisfied that he has won his way to his present high distinction, by 
tle absence of all intrigue; and that the voice of the Sovereign, as- 
signing him the most elvated post in his service, echoes the almost 
universal opinion of bis country. Mr. Canning basa high reputa- 
tion to maintain, and the eyes of the world are upon him, as “the 
foremast man of all this age.” He will fortify himself in bis post by 
« stedfast adherence to the school of politics in which he was bred; 
because he twust feel that the principles of that school are not Oppo- 
sed to the loltiest aspirations for the liberties of (he human race, and 
the peculiar welfare of our favoured country. It is the character of 
Mr. Canving’s policy thatitis Brilish, and not cosmopolitan—that it 
is practical, and not speculative. ‘The cause of intellect with him is 
never stationary; but he advances, not by flights, but by steps. His 
genius is (hat of a Statesman, and not of a Metaphysician—his object 
may be distant, but bis footis never off the earth in the attempt to 
reach it. 





MR. CANNING. 
Mr. Canning was born at Paddington, near London, in 1771. His 
paternal ancestors were originally seated at Foxcote, ia Warwick- 


Mr. Canning added two—Lords Granville and |. . 
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woe wee . peat: 
’ , 








Thy virtue and my woe no words can tell, 
Therefore a little while, my George, farewell ; 
For faith and love like our’s Heaven has in store 
lis last best gift—to meet and part no more, 


His infant son, the subject of this memoir, was placed with a ma- 
ternal uncle, a respectable wine merchant in the city, who, discover- 
ing strong marks of genius, at a very early age, sent him to Eton, 
where he speedily distinguished himself, and in 1786 became one of 
the senior scholars. 

In 1788, on his removal from Eton, Mr. Canning was entered at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated. He there formed a so- 
cial connection with several young men of fank, among whom was 
Mr. Jenkinson, now Lord Liverpool. Having obtained his bache- 
lor’s degree, he left the University, and eatered himself at the Mid- 
die Temple, with intent to stady the law. At the same time he ob- 
tained admission to a debating society which met at Bond-street, and 
by his practice there acquired that ease and facility in public speak- 
ing which he now so eminently possesses. 

Mr. Canning has several children. One of his daughters was 
lately married to tne Marquis of Clanricarde. His eldest sun died 
on the 3fst of March 1820, in the 19th year of his age.—Leondon 
Free Press. 


Florence, April 6.—Last night his Excellency Lord Burghersh, 
the English ambassador at this Court, gave oné of those musical 
parties, by which he is so often in the habit of bringing together the 
most distinguished persons, both natives and foreigners; and in 
which it would be difficult to decide whether good taste or splendour 
presents the highest claim to admiration. ‘The performace in- 
cluded several airs and concerted pieces from ‘“‘ Fedra” and “ |’Ero 
di Lancastro,” two compositions of his Excellency Lord Burgh- 
ersh, whose profound musical knowledge and genius reflect addition- 
al lustre on his exalted rank. These compositions were executed in 
a style Corresponding with their merits, by excellent singers of both 
sexes, foreigners as well as natives. ‘Those portions of the evening’s 
entertainment which excited the highest admiration, were a chorus 
and air from “|’Ero di Lancastro,” and a chorus, accompanied by 
twelve harps, performed by young ladies of rank, who exhibited a 
beautiful personification of the Muses and the Graces. While the 
ear was thus delighted by the charms of music, the eye was gratified 
by the elegant decorations of the saloon, in which the concert was 
given. It was splendidly illuminated, and decorated with plaster 
casts from statues by the most eminent sculptors, while, among the 
fairer portion of the audience, were seen forms of living beauty. 
which the same great artists would gladly have chosen as their mo- 


dels. The company was, as usual, sumptuously regaled with refresh- 
ments. 





SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 


The following rather singular, and, at the same time, romantic oc- 
currence, took place at the watch-house of St. Giles’s, on Thursday 
night. About half-past eleven o'clock, Griffin Jones, one of the 
watchmen belonging to the parish, brought a youth, apparently about 
nineteen years of age, charged with stealing a shawl from a hackney 
coachman of the name of George Falts. The prisoner, on being asked 
bis name, suid it was William Vincent. On being charged, Mr. Rad- 
i clyffe, the constable, ordered Pond, the beadle, to search the priso- 
|ner, when, on unbuttoning his waistcoat, he discovered the sup- 
| posed youth to be a comale; on the discovery being made, she burst 
| into tears, and to the questions of Mr. Radclyffe, she stated that her 
name was Julia Kendowleng, and that her family resided ‘n the West 
of England. Owing to being constantly ill treated by a mother-in- 
law, she took an opportunity to effect her escape, and caine to Lon- 
don, but having no triends in town to whom she could go, and know- 
ing the danger she wasin, che reealved to dicqguite bessehl ive exses'o 
apparel, in which disguise she had continued for five years; during 
the above period she had lived in various places, principally at public 
houses; for some time she lived at the Coach and Horses, Charles- 
street, and at the Crown, Drury-lane. Mr. Radclyffe, on ascertaining 
where she had lived, went and inquired if ever they had a youth of 
' the name of W. Vincent living with them, when he answered in the 
|affirmative, and they spoke in high terms of his character. On his 

return, a gentleman came to give bis evidence, but bearing of the 

discovery, he refused to say a word. The prosecutor, however, 
| swore that he did not care who or what she was, forhe was deter- 
mined to prosecute, and the charge was accordingly entered. She 
| afterwards stated that she had not slept in a bed for two nights, being 
| compelled to walk about the streets and that she bad not taken any 
}sustenance during that time. Mr. Radclyffe instantly had a bed 
made for her and sent for some refreshment, but owing to the weak 
fener she was in she could only take a little porter; in about half an 














| to inquire if W. Vincent was in custody; on being answered in the 
| affirmative, she said she wished to see him, as he was her brother. 
| She was then closely questioned, when she replied, that he was not 
| ber brother, but a young man whom she had known for some years, 
‘and to whom she was very much attached; she was then informed of 
| the discovery, which, if possible, surprised her more than oiher par- 
| ties, and she left the watch-house quite dejected. In the course of 
| yesterday she was taken to Marlborough-street, before Mr. Conant, 
| the magistrate, who was equally as much surprised as every person in 
ithe office. On being placed at the bar, she burst into tears, and con- 
‘tinued crying during the whole time the investigation lasted. As 
| soon as the curiosity of the persons bad somewhat subsided, she was 
was desired to stand up, when Mr. Conant asked her, how she came 
to wear boy’s clothes, when she replied, to prevent detection. 

Mr. Conant—What is your name? 
| Girl—Jane Tilney. 
| Mr. Conant—Where does your mother live? 

Girl—At Portsmouth. 

Mr. Conant—How old are you? 

Girl—I do not know my age. 

Mr. Conant—Did any of the persons with whom you lived, ever 
discover you to be a female ? 

Girl—Never. 

Mr. Conant—Where do you lodge? 

Girl— At Mrs. Guise’s, George-street. 

Mr. Conant—Have you kept the secret of your sex there ? 

Girl—Yes, Sir. 

Falis then deposed that he was returning home on Thursday night, 


| 





| hour after she went to bed, a young woman came to the watch-house | 





stuck full of newspapers, which it seems she lends out to her politic 
neighbours at a penny per hour, advanced to the bar, with most im- 
posing gravity, to charge another matron with having abused and 


maltreated her. The first witness, a woman, stated, that the two 
happened to quarrel about “ thae waefu’ politics—a thing she never 
ashed her head about, though the whole neighbourhood had gaen 
clean mad about them, since the news cam’ down frae London t 
the Ministers quarrelling. Sad doings, indeed! Ministers quarrel- 
ling! Wha ever heard o’ Scotch Ministers quarrelling, excepting 
in the General Assembly? But thae Englishers hae their own queer 
ways.’ (The complainer, at this stage of the business; raised her 
spectacles, and bestowed a look of unutterable scorn upon the wit- 
ness, who thus proceeded :)—*‘ Weel, the twa flew till’t like fighting 
cocks; and this ane,” (the defender) “‘ wha, since the truth maun be 
tauld, wears a Wig. aye cried out ‘ mind thete’s to be no rugging o’ 
hair ;’ while I kept crying out to them baith, ‘though the Ministers 
in London fight, I’m sure ye have nae warrant for doing sae.’ But 
I might as weel hae talked to the wind. Sic a fight never was got 
up ina Christian country! They pulled and hauied till baith got 
into the gutter; and then] said to them in a douse sort of way, 
‘ you’re aye talking about wha is to get this gown, and wha is to get 
that gown, now, look to your ain gowns’ My certy, I tauld them 
sae.” The complainer no longer able to repress her ire, assur- 
ed the bench that this witness was as ignorant as dirt. “Her 
read newspapers !” she exclaimed, ‘its mair than she can do.— 
The advance o’ kuowledge is a grand thing; and I use my 
humble endeavours to help it on. 1 do what I can to instruct 
baith rich and poor; and I manteen yet, in the face o’ ye a’, that 
the Lord Chancellor will yet be Minister. There’s nane but him 
can rid a’ their burbles. Wad George” (meaning thereby his 
Majesty) “ but tak an auld wife's advice, he wad hae the Chancellor 
back in a crack again, and hang that fallow Canning as high as Ha- 
man. O, the scamp—the ne’er-do-weel.” Here the old lady looked 
as in the act of swallowing physic; and the witness took occasion of 
the momentary pause, to observe, “that’s just her way, my Lord. 
Wae’s on her andthe Lord Chancellor!’ The Magistrate hastily 
dismissed the complaint. 





=— 


SUNUNACY, 


Mr. Francis Twiss, father of Mr. Horace Twiss, M. P. for Woot- 
ten Basset, died at Cheltenham on 22d April. 


Mr. P. Robinson, who has superintended the emigration from Ire- 
land to Upper Canada since the year 1823, arrived this moroing at 
the Colonial Office with despatches from Major General Sir P. Mait- 
land, K.C.B. at Canada.—Courier, April 26. 


Mr. Theodore Hook was, we hear, seized with an appoplectic fit, 
at his house at Putney, on Wednesday and has since remained in a 
very precarious state.— April 28. 


Capt. Parry has sailed upon his projected expedition to the North 
Pole. He is to touch at Hamerfest in Norway, to receive on board 
a number of rein-deer, which are to be employed in dragging sledge- 
boats over the ice, in carrying provisions and furnishing food for the 
party, who proceed to Spitzbergen towards the Péle. 


The great and important work of a grand ship canal from Lon. 
don to Portsmouth, it is anderstood, is certainly to take place. 


Thomas Moore is said, by « provincial paper, to be engaged for the 
London Times, at a salary of £2000, or a little less than $9000 per 


annun. 


Mr. Plunkett has been appointed Master of the Rolls, but subse- 
quently declined the office, He is to go, however, to the House of 
Lorda, a « supnartes of Mr. Lanning’e government. 

The Dutchess of Ragusa has instituted proceedings for a separa- 
tion of property against her husband Marshal Marmont, Duke of 
Ragusa. 


Austria.—The eldest son of Field Marshal Schwartzenberg had 
been killed in a duel. 


Madame Pasta was daily expected in London, to appear on the 
boards of the King’s Theatre. 


The Whig Members on the re-opening of Parliament, intend, it is 
said, asa mark of respect to Mr. Canning to take their seats on 
the right. 

The ship Tweed from Vera Cruz had arrived, with a cargo of spe- 
cie ($1,800,000) and cochineal. 


Letters from Tripoli state that Major Laing andCapt. Clapperton 
met at Timbuctoo and were making their way to Tripoli. 

The king was to hold a Council on the 30th to receive the new 
Ministers, and also the seals of office from those who had retired. 


it was generally reported in the political circles, that as soon as 
Parliament met, an expose would take place in both houses, of the 
circumstances which led to the breaking up of the late adininistration ; 
and that in the Lords it would be made by the Duke of Wellington 
or Lord Eldon; and in the Commons by Mr. Peel. 


In the early part of the morning Consols were done at 83 1-4 buy- 
ers; they then tell to 82 7-8, afterwards recovered a little, but finally 
closed at 82 7-8 to 88. 


In the Court of King’s Bench, April 28, came on the trial of Au- 
gustus O'Neil], B. Walron, and J. W. Boland, on an indictment for 
defrauding in a gambling transaction, Mr. Auldjo of divers large 
sums of money. The defendants pleaded not guilty. After a long 
trial the jury returned, without going out of the box, a verdict for 
| the defendants of Not Guilty 

Monday being St. George’s Day, and the day appointed for the 
| celebration of His Majesty’s birth-day, the Tower and Park guns 
were fired, flags floated on the different churches, and at night the 
illuminations of the King’s tradesmen and the public places were 
more brilliant than we ever recollect them to have been on similar 

| occasions. 


| His Majesty's tradesmen gave a splendid dinner—the mail coaches 
| with new harness, the coachmen and guards in new clothing, para- 
| ded the streets, and many of the nobility and gentry gave entertain- 
| ments in honour of the day—Mr. Canning to the Foreign Ambassa- 
dors, the late Lord Chamberlain and the new Lord Chancellor: the 
Marquess of Winchester and the Bishop of London also received nu- 
merous guests upon the occasion. 





shire, where a branch of the family, we believe, still remains.— i ae ee nent ee rhey ve sien pte at ee There was no Levee or Drawing-room at St. James’s.—John Bull, 
Queen Klizabeth conferred the manor of Garvagh, in the county of | into his pocket; when proceeding down Monmouth-street he missed oe S 

Derry, in Ireland, on a younger son of the Foxcote family, who | it. be turned round, and seeing itin the prisoner’s hand, he called out April 29. 7 oy 
thereupon removed into the sister Island, and up to the fatier of the |to stop him, when a watchman crossed over, and took the prisoner On Monday the Duke of Wellington came to London from visit- 
Premier, his descendants continued to reside there. Stratford Can- | "to custody. ; : ing the Marckioness of Wellesley at Leamington, and proceeded to 
ning, Esq. of Garvagh, the grandfather, had two sons, George and Jones deposed, that about eleven o'clock, hearing a cry of stop | the Ordnance Office, where his Grace delivered over the official pa- 
Paul, the elder of whom displeasing his father by marrying a dow- hin, and seeing the prisoner, he crossed over, and took her into cus-| pers to the Marquess of Anglesea, and on Wednesday his Grace 
erless beauty, was exiled from the paternal roof, with an allowance | *¢y- She then dropped a shaw! ou the left hand side. | held a Levee at the Horse Guards, which was very numerously at- 
of £150 a vear. The girl in ber defence declared solemnly that she saw the shawl! tended by General and other officers. 

Under these circumstances he came with his lady to London, and, | !ying on (he pavement, and picked it up. | On Wednesday Lord Melville delivered over to his Royal High- 
determining to study the law, entered himself of the Middle Temple. | .. The magistrate said, the case was sworn to, and he had no alterna- | ness the Lord High Admiral the official papers of his department, 
ile died poor, on the 11th April, 1771, a few days after the birth of | tive; she must be committed. She was committed to Newgate | and subsequently his Royal Highness transacted public business. 
his son George, and was interred in the new burial ground of St. | accordingly. 

Marylebone, where his tomb, with the following inscription, was | 
placed by his widow :— 





On Wednesday the Naval Club gave agrand dinner to Lord Vis- 
count Melville, which was numerously and honourably attended. 
His Lordship’s health was drank twice. Vice Acmiral Sir Byam 


. ° 4 ate aes e | 
Edinburgh Police Court.—On Friday, a venerable dame, wearing } 
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Martio in the Chair. His Lordship, upon Sir Byam’s motion, was 
elected aa honorary member of the club for life. 

Mr. Croker left London last Saturday for Dublin, where he offers 
himself for the representation of the University in the room of Lord 
Plunkett. © 9° 

Died, early on the morning of the 16th instant, at his Lordship’s 
house, Raeberry Lodge, Southampton, the Right Hon. Sholto Henry 
M’Clellan, Lord Kirkcudbright, Baron of Bombie. His Lordship 
had been travelling for the last two years, inthe care of a servant, 
for the benefit of his health, and was brought home in a state of ex- 
treme debility only on the Friday preceding his dissolution, by Mr. 
Clement Sharpe, of Romsey. His Lordship was married, but has 
left no issue. 

Sir Harry Burrard Neale has arrived in London from the Medi- 
terranean, where he has been succeeded by Sir Edward Codrington. 

The Lord Mayor of London has lost his eldest son at the age of 
28; in consequence, of this melancholy occurrence, the Mansion 
House was closed, and public business transferred to the Guildhall. 


That meritorious officer, Sir Edward Owen, K. C. B. is appointed 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance. 


Lord Gwydir has very properly refysed the use of Westminster 
Hall for a tag-rag and bobtail radical meeting. 


"St. Giles's Church clock was on Monday evening illuminated upon 
an entire new principle, which, has the effect of lighting at sun-set 
and extinguishing the light at sun-rise—the whole had a very grand 
effect, god gave entire satisfaction to the Churchwardens and a vast 
concourse of the parishioners, being the first that has been putin 
execution in this metropolis. 

The Exhibition of the Roval Academy opens at Somerset House 
on Monday se’nnight—the President has outdone himself in a splen- 
did picture of that great and good man, Lord Liverpool :—it is a 

aster-piece of ert. Sir Thomas’s female portraits are also strik- 
ingly beautiful—several of the academicians have been peculiarly 

uccessful this year,and among the number, that very ciever painter, 
Pickersgill, who is rapidly rising to the very highest ground of the 
profession. 

’ The first ball at Almack’s took place on Wednesday. The ladies 
patronesses for this season are the Princesses Lieven, Emily, Mar- 
chionness of Loadondetry ; the Countess of Jersey, Lady Sefton, 
Lady Cowper, Lady Euston, and Lady Gwydir—the company ex- 
ceeded two hundred and filty. 

At an inquest which was held on Wednesday, at Limehouse, on 
the body ofa new born female infant, which was discovered by some 
boys on the previous day in Limehouse fields, and which to all ap- 
pearance had never breathed, a Juryman put the following geestion 
to Mr, Walford, a surgeon, who had examined the body: « Do you 
think, or can you inform ie if its parents are frish ?” [lond laughter. } 
Mr. Walford replied that he believed it, was impossible upon a mere 
inapection to discover the country of ils parents. 

“The letter carriers were not dispatched from Lombard-street on 
Thursday morning till much beyond their usual time, in consequence 
of the late arrival of the mail coach from Edinburgh, which was de- 
layed by aheavy fall of snow vn the morning of the 24th inst. near 
Dunbar. © 7 


The great and important work of a grand Ship Canal from Lon- 
don to Portsmouth, if is understood is certainly to take place; sup- 
ported by several Government Offices, the East India Company, the 
Bank of England, several other Public Establishinents, and the Com- 
mereial and Shipping Interests. Two surveys have been made for 
that purpuse ; one by Mr. Cundy, and another by Messrs. Rennie and 
Giles—the survey of the former begigs at Deptford, opposite the 
London Docks, through Kennington, Wandsworth, by Morden 
Church to Epsom Common, Leathe d, Dorking, Ockley Church. 
Arundel, and from thence to Spithead 1 making a distance of about 
75 miles, of which 46, miles are tide level, raising 120 feet, with only 
four locks up. to, the summit level of 26 miles, The principal difer- 
ehee belsveen Messrs. Rennie and Giles's survey and that of Mr. Cun- 
dy, is that the former gentlemen would take the canal from Leather- 
head Common, through Guildfurd, instead of Dorking, the objection 
to which is that it is five miles further; but both surveys are equally 
practicable. This Canal is to be 150 feet in width aud 30. feet in 
depth ; the expense is estimated at £4,000,000, aud it will employ 
20,000 workmen for four years. 

Some idea of what the legal profession in Scotland is, may be 
formed (rom the following “ tottle” (as Hume calls it) cast up from 
official documents, for which we have not room :— 





'* Excluding Bailie Courts, in Burghs of Kegality, which retain 
their jurisdiction though they have lost their political rights; Baron- | 
Bailie Courts, of which there is a host; and Police Courts not enu-| 
merated—we have in Scotland no less than 354 courts, and 9.46 | 
judges. — We have also, in Edinburgh alone, about 400 learned advo- | 
cates or counsel, upwards of 500 clerks or writers to his Majesty’s 
signet, and between 300 and 400 solicitors, agents, and accountants : | 
And for the rest of Scotland we have upwards of 800 notaries pub- | 
lic :. about 250 messengers at arms, not procurators or notaries; and | 
probably upwards of 1000 procurators, &c. and country agents, not | 
messengers or notaries, Let the estimaly be— 
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The York mail did not reach the Post Office, Thursday, uatil balf- 
past nine, on account of the great fall of snow. The mail was con- 
veyed by a postchaise and tour horses.—it seems that snow-drops are 
more plentiful this spring than violets. 


Somebody the other day said to Mr. Rogers, the eminent banker, 
that Mr. Canning’s ministry was a piece of patchwork. “ That's the 
reason,” said the wit, “that he is determined to have a bit of Scar- 
lett in it.” | 

The first bookseller’s shop in Invernesss was opened about 1775. 
Prior to that time the postmaster supplied the Highland capital with 
stationary. The oldest subscription library in the north is that of 
Mr. Isaac Forsyth, at Elgin. It was instituted in 1789, and now con- 
tains upwards of 5000 volumes. There was no public library in In- 
verness till within these few years. Subseription libraries are now 
established in Forres, Nairn, Campbeltown, Dingwall, Tain, Skye, 
Tobermory in Mull, Fort-William, and Stromness in Orkney. 


Important Decision.—In the Common Pleas a few days ago an ac- 
tion was brought to recover £175 from two shareholders of the Lon- 
don United Mining Company, for goods furnisi:ed to the Company. 
For one defendant it was urged that he was liable only {4 his por- 
tion of the debt, and, forthe other, that, having disposed of his in- 
terest, his liability had ceased. The Chief Justice decided both to 
be liable. Verdict accordingly. 

A Court Martial assembled on board his Majesty’s ship Windsor 
Castle, on Saturday last, to try Lieut. John Harrison Bowker, of that 
ship, for his conduct while in the command of the Leveret brig, her 
tender, in a breach of the 33d article of war, and of the 5th article of 
the 9th chapter of his Majesty’s regulations. The Court adjourned 
from day to day, until Thursday last, when the said Lieut. John Har- 
rison Bowker was pronounced guilty of the charges brought against 
him. and sentenced to be dismissed the service.— Plymouth Journal. 


We have been informed that the woollen manufacturers intend to 
petition Parliament during the present session against the further 
exportation of sheep and wool, as they conceive the languishing 
state of their trade calls for the prompt interference of Government. 
It is a well known fact, that long-woolled sheep are actually bought 
up in this country, and exported to France, yearly, principally for 
their fleece. —Leicester Journal. 


The Earl of Liverpool has greatly improved in every respect 
Jately, so much so, that his lordship has been able to see his private 
secretary, Mr. Wilmott, on business several times. 


The powers delegated by the Sovereign to the Lord High Admi- 
ral are extraordinarily great and extensive. In him is solely vesied 
the appointment of all naval officers. 


The Lord Chancellor, on Thursday week, made an order in the 
Court of Chancery, for the sum of £1,500 to be paid out of the 
rents of the estates in Wiltshire, towards defraying the expenses of 
the late proceedings, and those about to be incurred in resisting the 
appeal of Mr. Wellesley to the House of Lords, against the order 
recently made by the Lord Chancellor, restraining Mr. Wellesley of 
his parental authority over his children. 


First Scotch Newspaper.—It is a remarkable (act, which history 
was either too idle to ascertain, or too much ashamed to relate, that 
the arms of Cromwell, communicated to Scotland, with other bene- 
fits. the first newspaper which had ever illuminated the gloom, or 
dispelled the fanaticism of the north. Cromwell conveyed Christo- 
pher Higgins to Leith in 1652; and, when be had here established a 
citadel, Higgins reprinted, in November 1652, what had already 
been published at London, a diurnal of some passages and affairs, 
for the information of the English soldiers. Mercurius Politicus was 
first reprinted at Leith on the 26th of October, 1663. The reprint- 
ing of it was tranferred to Edinburgh, in November, 1654, where it 


‘continued to be published till the 11th of April, 1660, and was then 








rcprintcd wader the tithe of Moreen taer Pobdieus Oleahijer’s Life af| 


Ruddijnain. 





THE MILITARY SKETCH BOOK. 


[This publication has just made its appearance in London, and 
like most modern books contains a little that is good, with a great 
deal of bad. The description of a regimental mess, which we have 
seen in some of the papers, is the most arrant trash we ever saw in 
print. The following certainly possesses interest:—it reminds us 
of Colonel O’Shanghnessey. ] 

OLD CHARLEY. 
“ The subject of this sketch is Colonel Donellan, of the 48th, who 


| 





| 





| together. 





powder from his cocked hat in waving a cordial salute to his worthy 
soldiers. Ina very short-time after this circumstance the battle of 
Talavera took place, and then the colonel shewed that he knew the 
use of steel and ball as well.as of powder. He was engaged at the 
head of his regiment, in the thickest of the fight: for several hours 
he had stood the fire of the enemy, and drove them from their ground 
frequently, during which time he had two horses shot under him. 
The presence of the fine old soldier, like Charles the XII. in scarlet, 
animated his men, and they fought with the energy of true courage. 
His voice, as he gave the word of command along the line of his 
battalion, was like a match to the gun—‘ Steady, officers! cool, my 
men—Ready, p’sent, fire—that’s the way, my lads.’ Thus Old 
Charley, ata word, sent showers of well-directed balls into the blue 
ranks before him; and in the heat of a well-returned fire, was as coo! 
as on the parade, and as primly caparisoned. He perceived a few 
of his men fall from a discharge of musketry at such a distance as 
made him doubtful of being within range—‘ Curse the fellows,’ said 
he, ‘ those damn’d long guns of theirs can shoot at two miles off!’ and 
immediately advanced his battalion to such a proximity of the foe, 
that he soon made them shift their ground. Very shorily after this, 
a dreadful charge upon the French was made by the Guards; but in 
their pursuit they went rather far, and areinforcement of the enemy 
came upon them. Colonel Donellan instantly advanced to the Sup- 
port of the threatened regiment at double quick time; but in this 
glorious moment the gallant leader received a ball in his knee: he 
beckuned the officer next in command, Major Middlemore, and, al- 
though suffering the most excruciating torture from the wound, took 
off his hat, and resigned the command just as if he had been on the 
parade of a barrack-yard. Hts enraged men went on like lions, 
taking ample revenge on their enemies—and that too with the cold 
iron. The colonel, with his knee broken in a most dangerous man- 
ner, was, without loss of time, carried to the rear by four of his mu- 
sic‘'ans, and placed on a straw bed in the town of Talavera: had 
there been surgeons to have amputated his limb on the instant, it is 
supposed he would have survived; but this pot having been the case, 
mortification took place, and he died on the fourth day after the bat- 
tle, surrounded by thousands of dying and dead. Owing to Cuesta’s 
illiberal opposition to Lord Wellington, he, as well as the rest of the 
wounded, were left in the hands of the French; as were also several 
English surgeons, who remained at the mercy of the enemy. ‘The 
colonel, however, was treated with the greatest respect and kindness 
by the French officers. Some of them remembered seeing him at 
the head of his battalion, and warmly praised the veteran's gallan- 
try. His soldier-like appearance, tog, commanded their regard, and 
they carried him in a cloak to the spot on which he had led his regi- 
ment so bravely, and there they buried ‘Old Charley’ with the true 
honours of a soldier.” 


From the National Intelligencer. 

The news of the incident to which the following papers relate, has 
doubtless long before this reached our shores. It is not with less 
pleasure, however, on that account, that we present them to our read 
ers. These acts of generosity, and of reciprocal national courtesy, 
are honourable to human nature. The frequeuat interchange of therm 
brightens the chain of good will which now binds the kindred nations 
The knowledge of them should be diffused, therefore, 
wherever our common language is spoken. 

We have an additional motive for publishing these papers, anc 
that is, that the merit of this action may be particularly reflected or 
the individual who performed it, aud that the name of Lieut. Toomas 


may be coupled with the honor justly due to it for such spirited and 
disinterested conduct. 





Upper Seymour-StreeEt. 
Jan. 3, 1827 
My Lord—t have lately received from the Consul of the United 
States ot Payal, the following information : 


On the 26th of September last, after a severe storm, Lieut. Josey? 
Rawlins Thomas, of the Roy«l Navy, having then the command of 
the merchant vessel, Sir Charles M-Carthy, bound from the West 
Indies to England, met at sea the American vessel “ Te lemachus,” 
wholly dismasted, in consequence of the storm, and after keeping 
one night in company, she sinking fast, he succeeded in taking the 
master, crew, and passengers on board his own vessel 

On the 3th inst , he saw a wreck to the windward which he could 


| not reach with his vessel; but by dint of great exertion, he succeed- 


| 
| 


ed in getling on board with his boat, when she proved to be another 
American vessel (a whaler also)inasinking state, whose captain and 


crew he also rescued and brought safe to his vessel He treated both 


was killed at Talavera; and‘ Old Charley’ was the cognomen of | crews with great kindness, and not having sufficient water for such 


friendly distinction which the men of his regiment gave their gallant 
commander. A few traits ia his military character will be found 
not unworthy of imitation by all young colonels; nay, even some of 
our old ones would not be wrong in copying a few of his good quali 
ties. Old Charley was the last of the powderers; that is to say, the 
only one in the regiment who, in despite of new customs and new 
taxes, clung to the good old cauliflower-head of the army, and would 
no more have gone to parade without pomatum and powder than 
without his sword and sash. He had been accustomed to the prac- 
tice of military hair-dressing from his early youth, and it formed 


le . ° ° - : 946 | as much a part of the officer, in his estimation, as the epaulette or the 
Judges, 400 | , . * * 

Advocates : . . . . gorget. : —e 

Writers to the Signet, . . : 500 “ This worthy officer had formed the greatest friendship with the 

Solicitors, e . : ” 400 | jack-boot of the army, together with its closer associate—the white 

Notaries, J 2 . - 800 buckskin breeches; and when the gray overalls and short Welling- 

Messengers, } : : - 230 | tons were ordered to displace them, he indignantly refused to obey — 

Agents (Writers); 1000 as far as regarded his own proper person : such innovations he could 

2 | not bear; and, as a proof of his opposition upon this point, he stuck 

4,296 to his jacks and buckskins to the day of his death. They, as well 

agd estimating that the clerks of these parties are, upon as his favourite powder and pomatum, were along with him at Tala- 

an average, equal to their own number, and a half vera, when the shot struck him whieh deprived the service of an ex- 

more, or A : ‘ ‘ - 6.444 cellent, though somewhat whimsical officer.—The Colonel had 

2 shall have of persons living by and connected with been removed from the second battalion to the first, and for a con. 

the law : 4 : ‘e - 10,740 siderable time had not seen his favourite men. Previous to the bat- 


Noz is the cost of tiis establishment trifling. The Judges of the 
Court of Sessions have of Salaries, - . “ £32.300 


tle of Talavera, Lord Wellington reviewed his whole army on the 
plain, in order to show his ally, the Spanish General Cuesta, a speci- 
men of the British forces in all the pride of their excellence. Ag the 
generals rode along the line, which was of immense extent, each 
soldier stood fixed-in his place; each battalion silent and motion- 
less; scarcely the eye-lids of the soldiers twinkled, as the caval- 
cade.of the chiefs and their staff rode by, All on a sudden, a bustle 
and murmur took place in one regiment; its line lost its even ap- 
pearance ; and caps, and heads, aud hands, and tongues moved, to 





Those of Justiciary, : - . . ; 7,000 
Those of Jury Court (it is supposed), ° e - 6.400 
Those of Exchequer, - - . - . 10,000 
Those of, Corisistorial Court (suppose), , é 3,200 | 
Judge Admiral (suppose ). . . ° 4 RK) | 
Sheriffs Depute acd Substitute (suppose about), - - 25,300 
Principal Depute, aiid Assistant Clerks of Session, Judges’ 
" Clerks, Jury Court, Bill Chamber, in all about 82 func- 
tionaries (suppose XAO00 each), . . . 32,800 | 


Kxachequer Clerks, and about 48 functionaries (suppose), 
Clerks in Admiralty, Sheriffs, Commissary, Burgh, and 
otber courts, about 1380 functionaries (suppose) . 39,000 
£170,200 ' 
7 7 ) 
Then. estimate the income of the 10,740 Advocates, Wri- 


“ters, Notaries, &c. at £250 each, or ** 2,190,000 


| 
anomie] 


the utter dismay of the officer who was in command of it. In vain 


did he endeavour to check this unseemly conduct in his men, and 
13,400 | Lord Wellington himself was astonished and exasperated at the cir- 


cumstance. The fact is, the irregular regiment was the second bat- 
talion of the 48th :—Colonel Donellan happened to be riding, along 
with the staff, in his stiff buckskins, powdered hair, and square-set 
cocked hat—his men, from whom he had been separated, perceived 
their beloved commanding officer, and every. one murmured 4o, his 
comrade—* Fhere goes Old. Chariey!’—‘ God biezs ihe old boy !’— 


———- | + Success to him !’—* Does _upt be, lopk well ?’—-and soon; bustling 
£2, 367,200 | and smiling, evidently from an impulse they could not resist, When 


Rowlandson, ore of the moet distinguished caricaturista of the age, 
Ss # bis Casale lye \deloh: 0 pSuius tay, aged ik 
-% ‘ ‘ . " ~~ an 4 = 


- 


this was known to the commander-in-chief he was perfeetly satisfied ; 
md shook the 


NY were delighted as Od Charley gucovared 
lwe S : 


| 
j 


accession of men, made for Fayal, where he landed them. 

[ have it not in my power to do more than to express to your Lord 
ship my grateful sense, in which my Government will certainly par 
ticipate, of the active humanity and generous conduct displayed bys 


| that officer ; and through which the lives of a number of my fello 








citizens, thirty-four, have been providentially saved 
[ avail myself, with pleasure, of this opportunity to pray your lord 
ship to accept the assurances of the high consideration with which ! 
have the honon~ to be, &c. &e. ALBERT GALLATIN. 
To the Rt Hon. Lord Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty 





Married, at Kingston, on the ith ult., by the Rev. br. Stuart, Mr. 
James Morris, of Brockville. Merchant, to Miss Emily Murney. 





Lr txchange at New-York on London 10 1-2 to 11 per cent. 
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We are ‘without any later advices from England than those 
brought by the Leeds and the Canada, in the early part of the week 
which are to the 2d ult. 

THE NEW MINISTRY. 
In another part of this day’s paper will be found a list of the new 
Cabinet, as formed by Mr. Canning, at the King’s command. 


7 


It may be expected of us to say a few words upon this importan 
subject; we shall therefore enumerate the different members, mak 
ing a casual remark or two upon each, as we pass them in review, 
It. will be observed, on referring to the list, that of the eleven mem 
bers which compose the King’s Cabinet, seven of 
remain; four, only, arenew. First, then, of 

The old Members. 

1. The Earl of Harrowby, President of the Council —This noble 
man (formerly Dudley Ryder) has for many years filled the impor 
tant office he now holds with great dignity and honour. 


the old members 


He comes 
within the class of “ liberal tories,” ayd votes for the Catholic claims 
He enjoys the confidence of his sovereign, the respect of the people 
and the friendship of Mr. Canning. 

2. Lord Bexley, Chancellor of the Duchy ef Lances{er-—His Lord 


ship retains his place; having, very wisely * mght better of his pre. 
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‘consider him, upon the whole. an acquisition t& Mr. Canning; he has 
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cipitancy in resigning. He was formerly well known as Nichclas 
Vausittart, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was always consider- 
edan honest and laborious financial Minister. The title conferred 
on him, on leaving that arduous office, is a sufficient warrant of his 
Sovereign’s favour. He has heretofore voted against Catholic 
Emancipation. 

3. Viscount Palmerston, Seeretary at War.—This nobleman re- 
tains the situation he has so long held with honour to himself and 
advantage to the public. He, too, may be considered as classed 
with the liberal tories, and gives his vote in favour of the Catholics. 

4. Viscount Goderich, Seeretary to the Colonies. —This very excel- 
lent man is removed from the office of Chancellor of the Exehequer, 
where, as Mr. Robinson, he will be long remembered as an efficieut 
financier, and one whuse whole energies were directed to a reduc- 
tion of the burthens of the people. —Under his administration of the 
revenues of England, taxes tothe amount of many millions per ann. 
were remitted. Weare sure that his appointment will give univer- 
sal satisfaction to the colonies; he bas honesty. indusiry, and talent, 
—not less patient in the investigation of difficult subjects, than sen- 
sible and upright in making his decisions upon them. Far be it 
from us to speak disparagingly of Lord Bathurst, the former Secre- 
tary, but we know that thousands of the colonists will think that 
they have gained immensely by the exchange. 

5. Mr. Huskisson, President of the Board of Trade —Mr. Huskisson 
retains his office. Whatever opinions may be entertained respecting 
the new principles of Free Trade, which are charged upon this min- 
ister, it should be recollected that they are as much the acts of the 
other members of the government as his. 


v 








The new system is under 
the consideration of the country, and will undergo a thorough inves- 
tigativn during the present session in Parliameot. Mr. H. it is un- 
derstood will take an early opportunity of laying before the House 
his sentiments, which are said to be somewhat modified by the expe- 
rience of late events. Mr. Huskisson is a man of prodigious talent 
and of herculean industry; he is emphatically called the “first bu- 
siness man in England.” 

6. Mr. Wynn, President of the Board of Controul—This gentle- 
man also retains his situation, which is one he is every way compe- 
tent to fill, He and Mr. Huskisson, are part and parcel of Mr. 
Canning. 

7. Mr. Canning, First Lord of the Treasury, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer —It is unnecessary to say any thing further of Mr. Can- 
ning, than toexpress our satisfaction that the present depressed state 
of the finances of the country are under his management ; and that 
the namefous subordinate departments of this branch of the public 
service, are placed under the able supervision and inspiring talent 
of 30 great a Minister. 

The New Ministers. 

8. Lord Lyndhurst, Chancellor—Sir John Copley having sprung 
from a family in this country, and much having been said and writ- 
ten about him since his elevation, relieves us from the task of saying 
any thing of his character. His appointment has give satisfaction 
in England; in fact there was no one else to put in his place. We 


not much personal or family interest i@is true, but he is not unpopu- 
lar. Of the stupendous legal talents—thb industry and patient ivesti- 
gation—and above all, the honesty and purity of Lord Eldon we en- 
Indeed, the 
abuse that he has received from the radical presses in Eugland has 
Still it must bé conceded 
that the late Chancellors’s anpopularity with a portion of the Eng- 
lish people, makes his loss, comparatively, but little feltby Mr, Can 
ning. 


9. Duke of Portland, Lord Privy Seal,—This nobleman is a rela- 


tertain, as We evershall, the most prgfound reverence. 


been enough to immortalize any man. 





|dency whieh may be opposed by the ultra tories. Neither can the 











tive of Mr. Canning, is of ancient family, and every way a good 
substitute for the Earl of Westmoreland, whom he succeeds. The 
office is not one of very great responsibility, and the predecessor of | 
the Duke never took any very active or able part in the Cabinet. 


| retaining his own) he will be able, in our opinion, to secure a majo- 





Mr. Canning nor the country has lost anything by the exchange. 


10. Viscount Dudley and Ward, Minister for Foreign Affairs — | 


it willbe hereafter conferred ov Lord ‘sranville, vow Minister at Paris, | 


This is one of the offices which is understood to be filled provisionally ; 


or Mr. Canning will return to it, retaining of course the Premiership. 
The London Courier of April 24, s@ysi— | 
* The Seals of the Foreign Office are designed for Lord Dudley. 
We are not without hope, therefore, that it may be Mr Cannine’s 
wish, if the arrangement shall be found practicable, at the close of | 
the Session, to resume the direction of the Foreign Affairs of the 
country. ost sincer ly do we bepe that this may be accomplished ; | 
for who is there that does not feel, that as Prime Minister and For- | 
eign Secretary, bis talents would be most beneficially employed for 
the public good. Meanwhile the appointment of Lord Dudley is one | 
which will secure a judicious discharge of the duties of this important 
oifice.”’ 


11. Mr. Slurges Bourne, Minister for the Home Department.—It is 


impossible to allude to this office without lamenting the secession of | 


Mr, Peel—he is truly a national loss, and the nation knows it to be 





such. ‘This situation, like the former, is understood fo be only pro- 


visionally occupied, and may we not hope that Mr. Peel will yet re 
turnto it?) Itis on all hands agreed that the grounds of bis resigna 
tion were different from those of the other members—that they were 
more of a personal wature than of principle. Mr. Canning and Mr. | 
Peel are on the most inimate and friendly terms, and differ, as th: 
hatter himself lately declared in Parliament, but upon one single | 
juestion—Catholic Emancipation, The Marquess of Lansdown, if 


he could join the present Administration, would possibly have the 


fer of this D partment; Lut as we see insuperable objections to} 
is union, we still cling to the hope of seeing the former incumbent 
win inthe same office, discharging its important duties with al} his 
vVeited life anu vigour. Would Mr Pe el return—would ne come | 
bek 1% the political fold from whence he has strayed—how truly | 


wald the scriptural allusion apply, that there would be more re- 





. | 
joing than over ninety and nine others. 


f the four new members thus admitted to the Cabinet, neither | 


| most of the Colonies. 


The joint Address of his Excelleucy Sir James Kempt, Lieutenant 


a 


fhe ALwion, 


——— 








one can be considered a Whig; indeed the Lord Chancellor is a de- 
cided tory. There is, therefore, no amalgamation with the Whigs, 
or coalition with any party. {hose who come in, come with the ex- 
press understanding to adopt the policy of Mr. Canning, who, it is 
well known, was commanded by the King to form a Ministry upon 
the principles of Lord Liverpool. We have, therefore, every reason 
to expect that the governmr rit will go on’ precisely the same as if 
Lord Liverpool still continued to direct the councils of the nation. 
But it is said that Mr. Canning will not be able to stand his 
ground—that the old tories will be too strong for him, and that the 
weak state of the new ministry is a sufficient proof of it. Wedeny 
these assertions in totd. We maintain, and shall prove that Mr. 
Canning will be able to stand his ground, and that the new Ministry, 
in point of talent and influence, as far as the mere individuals are 
concerned, is equally strong with the old, Let us examine, in the 
first place, how matters wiil stand in the House of Lords. Mr. Can- 
ning, in that body will be 
Opposed by 


Earl o1 Eidon, 

Earl of Westmoreland, 
Earl Bataursi, 

Lord Melville, 


And supported by 
Lord Lyndburst Chancetlor, | 
Lord Goderich, late Mr. Robinson, 
Lord Plunkett, 
Lord Bexley, 
Marquess of Lansdowne, and others of 
the Opposition, 


Here is not only a numerical advantage, but a superiority in ta- 
lent and debate. Let us now turn to the House of Commons, and 
see what is likely to be the result there. The Ministry will, in this 
great arena of politics and oratorical conflict, be 

Opposed by And supported by 


Mr. Wallace, Master of the Mint, George Canning, the most experienced 
Mr. Arbuthnot,. Commissioner of debater, and greatest orator of the 


Woods and Forests, age 
Mr: Goulborn, Secretary for Ireland, .Mr. Huskisson, 
and a few others quite inferior Mr, Wynn, 


note whose names we forget Mr. Lamb, (All accounts from Eng- 


land agree that this is an excellent 
appointment.) 

Mr. Bourne, besides 

Mr. Tierney, Mr. Brougham, and many 
of the Opposition. 


We omit Mr. Peel, because we insist upom it that he will not op- 
pose Mr. Canning in Parliament upon any question but Catholic 
E.mancipation—he is too noble in his nature to join any faction what- 
ever. 

But we are assured that Mr. Canning has lost more of the aristo- 
cracy than he has gained. Let us see how that matter stands. 

Lost. Gained. 


Duke of Wellington, Duke of Cambridge, the King’s bro- 
Lord Melville, ther, 

Earl of Westmoreland, Duke of Clarence, ditto. and Heir Pre- 
Duke of Montrose, sumptive, 


Duke of Dorset. Duke of Portland, 


Juke of Devonshire, 

Duke of Leeds, 

The Marquess of Anglesea, and the 
Paget Family. 


Against the great tory families, the Lowthers, the Ratlands, the 
Newcastles, &e. we put the Marquess of Lansdown, the Russells, 
the Duke of Buckingham, and many other powerful families, pos- 


sessing rank, fortune and talent, equal toany in the kingdom. Now 
ve call upva sheoe wiv say MT, Cauntog 18 GeNCHint in aristocrati 
cal support, to point out where that deficiency lies. ‘To the above let 
us add The KING himself, and the great families immediately about 
his person—the extensive, indeed prodigious patronage of the go 
vernment—the PRESS and THE PEOPLE. 

With respect to the House of Commons, it is geverally supposed 
that the high tory interest influences one third of its members, the 
government one third, and the opposition onethird. Now we say, 
that as the Whigs have promised Mr. Canning their support, 
they cannot—in fact, dare not—in the present staie of popular af- 
fection for Canning, vote against him in any question of a liberal ten- 


tories well oppose him in any measure which the opposition may 
dislike ; so that between the two extreme parties (always, of gourse, 


rity in Parliament. 





The late Duke of York.—We inserted in our last a copy of an ad- 
dress tothe King from the Magistrates and other inhabitants of 
Quebec, condoling with his Majesty on the death of his much lamented 
brother. We now publish a joint address of the same purport from 


his Excellency Sir James Kempt, Lt. Governor of Nova Scotia, the 
Ilonourable his Majesty’s Council, and the House of Assembly in 
their several Legislative capacities A similar address is iv prepa- 
ration from the inhabitants of the County of York in New Bruns- 
wick. Weshould not be surprized to see these examples followed in 


To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 





——— ee 





During the long period of His late Royal Highness’s Command 
of the Army, the routine of duty has occasioned a great number 
of the Regiments in your Majesty’s Service, to live for a time among 
us—and the exemplary conduct which they have invariably display- 
ed has redounded equally to their own honour, and to that of the 
Paseo in Chief, by whose salutery regulation’ they were go- 
verned, 
As we have thus been enabled té appreciate the value and the 
worth of this illustrious Prince, we truly feel and deeply lament the 
loss which your Majesty, and your people have sustained by his 
death. James Kempt, Lieut Governor. 

S. S. Browsers, President, in behalf of the Council. 

S G. W. ArcuiBatp, Speaker of the House of As- 
Halifax, April 3, 1827. sembly. 


. Mrs. Leigh’s Institution in this city for the cure of Stammering is going on 
with redoubled success. The plan, it appears, is vastly improved .on by prac- 
tice and experience, and the recent application of the curative means to chil- 
dren is of vast importance to the comminity. The establishment still continues 
uoder the able superintendance of Dr, Yates. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt ef several numbers of thé North Ameri- 
can, a journal recently established in-Baltimore. The work is devoted to the cur- 
rent literature and politics of the day, and seems to be very judiciously con- 
ducted. It is got up witha degree of neatness and execution which gives us 
pleasure to notice. 

Mr. Clark, of the Park Theatre, who has long been afflicted with severe indis- 
position, makes his appeal to the public on Tuesday next—an appeal we are sure 
that will not be made in vain. Mr. Conway, Mr. Wallack,and Mrs. Barnes have 
most kindly volunteered to assi-t in presenting his friends with the tragedy of 
Juiius Casar; and Mr. Keene will also take a part in theafter piece. On ev 
nm humane and protessional, Mr. Clark is entitled to an act of public 

‘avour. 

Mrs. Monier, from Quebec, now seeks her fortune here. She is very clever as 
a melo-dramatic actress, and has had much experience in this line at Quebec. 
She has not yet made an engagement 

[From the New York Gazetté.] : 

It is well known to the Masonic Fraternity that an unfortunate difference oc- 
curred, a few years since, between the City and Country Lodges, which resulted 
in a separation, and the consequent formation of two Grand Lodges in this state. 
We are now enabled to state, and we do it with mu: h pleasure, that at a meet~- 
ing of the City Grand Lodge, on Wednesday evening, it was almost -unani- 
mously resolved to effect a re-union. In accordance with this vote, a meeting 
was held last evening at Tammany Hall by the representatives of the City and 
Country Lodges, for the purpose of choosing officers for the ensuing year, when 
the following brethren were unanimously elected :— . 

R. W. Stephen Van Kennsselaer, of Albany, Grand Master; R. W. Richard 
Hatfield, D. G. M.; Ezra S. Cozier. of Utica, 8. G.W.; Welcome Esleech, of 
Albany, J-G W.; Oliver M. Lownds, G. Secretary; George W. Hyer, G Trea- 
surer; Rev. Dr. Read, of Poughkeepsie, and Rev. Dr. Wainwright, of New 
York, Grand Chaplains. ‘ 


Mr. Macready, his lady and sister, accompanied by Mr. Turquand, 
left town on Wednesday morning for Niagara, for the purpose of 
making the tour of the two Canadas. It was, previous to the death 
of the Manager of the Montreal Theatre, Mr. Macready’s intention 
to perform at that city for a few nights, but the fact of his doing so 


now, will depend upon the possibility of forming a company there to 
support him. 


Mr. Gilbert Robertson, his Majesty’s Consul at Philadelphia, re- 
turned thither on Thursday. 


Mr. Manners, his Majesty’s Consul for Massachusetts, arrived in 


town on Wednesday. from Boston, and departed on Thursday for 
Niagara on a visit to Upper Canada. 


The Earl and Countess of Dalnousie, with their suites, have left 
Quebec and taken up their uSual summer residence at Sorel. 


Mrs. Moreland, formerly Miss Aspinall, who has been dancing a 
few nights at the Broadway Theatre, will take her Benefit on Wed- 
nesday ; when she will present a combination of attractions which 
it is hoped, and expected, will secure to her the patronage her ta- 
lents so fully entitle her to. 


Se ee | 
OSTON SCHOOL BOOKS.—Pierpoint’s First Class Book; Greenwood’s 
Classical Reader; Worcester’s Elements of History, with Charts; Col- 

burn’s Arithmetic, Sequel,and Aigebra: Wiikin’s Astronomy; Blake’s Natural 

Philosopby . Worcester’s, Camming’s, and Morse’s Geographg ; Gould’s edition 

o! Virgil; Gould’s Latin Grammar; Latin and Greek Delectus; Josse’s Spa- 

nish Grammar, Colmena Espanola; Rudimenis of the Spanish Language 

Wanostrocht’s French Grammar, French Phrase Book, &c. &c. For sale by 

June 9.} CHARLES S. FRANCIS, 252 Broadway. 


OYS’ CLOFHING EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfield still continues his 
business at303 roadway, where in addition to a constant supply of read y 
made dress’s for boys of any age of the latest and most fashionable patterns to 
suit the different tastes of parents, he now offers to the public an extensive 
assortment of ready made linen, cravats, stiffners, gloves, suspenders, elastic 
belts, &c. on the most reasonable terms. 
Mourning dresses for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the delay 
ordinarily attendant upon occasions of family aMictiors. 
N.B. Gentiemen’s clothing made to order at the shortest notice. 








{June 9. 





MEYHE CANADA, British Steam Packet, Captain Hugh Richardson, leaves 
Niagara daily for York at 7 o’clock in the morning, and starts from York 
for Niagaraevery day at 2 o’clock in the afternoon The Canada crosses the 
lake in the short space of four hours and a half, and afiords travelle:s arriving 
atthe Falls an expeditious and convenient opportuuity of visiting the capital 
of Upper Canada. June 9. 


BISHOP’S CLASSICAL SEMINARY, 
(At New Rochelle.) 
Eighteen miles from the city of New York, on the Boston Turnpike Road. 
rENO parents, wh» desire to remove their sons from the vicious allurements of 
the City; to give them vigorous and healthy constitu'ions; moral, indus 
trious and economical babit- and at the sume timeto ensufe to them an accu- 
rate course of mental diseip/ine, and th incessant care of the Principal over 








Governor and Commander in Chief of his Majesty’s Province of 
Nova Scotia and its Dependencies, of the Honourable, his Majes-| 
ty’s Council, and of the House of Assembly, in their several Le- | 
gislative capacities now sitting at Halifax. 

May it please your Majesty :— 
The Lieutenant Governor, Council and Assembly, now convened | 

in General Assembly, beg leave on behalf of ourselves, and of the 

inhabitants of this Province, humbly to approach the Throne, to of- | 
fer their sincere condolence to your Majesty, upon the afflicting | 


. . . . . ' 
j event, which has deprived your Majesty of a beloved and illustri- | 
| ous Member of your Royal Family. 


The sentiments of loyalty and affection for your Majesty’s Per-| 
son and Government, which are deeply implanted in our bosoms, | 


| render it impossible for us not to participate in the grief which the| 


death of your limented brother, His late Royal Highness the Duke | 


of York, has diffused over the whole of your Majesty’s widely ex- 
tended Empire; and we beg leave to assure your Majesty, that in| 
no part of your dominions, can the loss which the nation has sus- 
tained, be more deeply deplored than in your loyal Province of 


| 
Nova Scotta. 


Remote as we are from the Capital of the Empire, where his late 
Royal Highness resided, and from whence he issued those orders | 
ind regulations for the Goverenment of the British army, which | 
have made it the pride of our own, and the wonder of other na- 
tions—We have, notwithstanding, long witnessed the good effect of | 
the Wisdom and Benevolence, by which he was actuated in the exe 
cution of the impertaui command which was intrusted to him by 
nis S yvereign. 


. ‘ 
| ( tARD 70 THE |-ADI KS.—Mrs. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warehouse 


their ¢cportment, during their recess from study, this Institution offers peculiar 
inducements , 

Terms, course of studies, and manner of discipline, and the character of the 
patrons of the school, may be learned by applying to Dr. J. S. Bartlett or T. D 
Porter at the office of the Albion. {June 9. 


OFFICE OF TILE CATARAQUI BRIDGE COMPANY, 
Kingston, U. C. May 12, 1827. 

Mm! OTICE is hereby given, ihat tenders will] be received at this office until 12 

o'clock at noon on Thursday the 21st day of June next, from such persovs 

as may be willing to enter into a coniract for the coustruction of a wooden 

bridge across the Great River Cataraqui from this town to the opposite shore. 

The extreme width of the river at the proposed scite is 1,00 feet. the createst 





' depth of water is about 15 feet, gradually shoaling to between 3 and 2 feet, and 
| the bottom is a regular flat lime stone covered with only a small portion 


of mud. 

The Bridge intended to be built is to be 30 feet in width, witha draw-bridge 
anda foot path of 8 feet in the centre, protected by posts and rails, with a toll 
house and gates either on or at one extremity, and the lowest part of the flooring 
to be 6 feet above high-water line. The Bridge isto be supported on wooden 
piers (and not to be covered), and of sufficient strength to allow of the transport 
of artillery, and as stability, durability, and economy are primary objects, orna- 
ment is not to be taken into consideration. 

A plan and specification of the intended Bridge is to be seen at this office, 
but should any plan or model be given in by those willing to contract, with an 
estimate of the expense which may be approved of by the Board of Directors, 
suc plan may be adopted by them if theught necessary. Sufficient sureties 
will be required, and their names to be stated in the tenders given in. 

June 9} GEO. F. CORBET, Sec’y and Treasurer. 











1 wth house # occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadway, a 
few doors bulow St C h, between Fulton and Dey streets. Mrs Gaén- 
telo bas conuectes livess Making with ber Corset Establish- 
sent anc bast ‘nd punctuality to give satisfac ion 
{June 9. 
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POUMIRY. 


SERVIAN POPULAR POETRY. 
Translated by Mr. Bowring. 
FROZEN HEART. 
Thick fell the snow upon St. George’s day ; 
The little birds all left their cloudy bed; 
The maiden wander’d bare-foot on ber way ; 
Her brother bore her sandals, and he said: 
“ O sister mine! cold, cold thy feet must be.” 
‘*No! not my feet, sweet brother! not my feet— 
But my poor heart is cold with misery. 
There’s nought to chill me in the snowy sleet: 
My mother—’tis my mother who hath chill’d me, 
Bound me to one who with disgust hath fill’d me.’’ 
THE SNITTER. 
The maiden gat upon the bill, 
Upon the bill and far away, 
Her fingers wove a silken cord, 
And thug [ heard the maiden say : 
“ O with what joy, what ready will, 
If some fond youth, some youth adored, 
Might wear thee, should I weave thee now ! 
The finest gold I'd interblend, 
The richest pearls are white as snow. 
But if I knew, my silken friend, 
That an old man should wear thee, I 
The coarsest worsted would inweave, 
Thy finest silk for dog-grass leave, 
And all thy knots with nettles tie.” 
WISHES. 
O that I were alittle stream, 
That I might flow to him—to him ! 
How should I dance with joy, when knowing 
To whom my sparkling waves were flowing ' 
Beneath his window would I glide, 
And linger there till morning-tide ; 
When first he rouses him to dress 
In comely garb his manliness— 
Then should he weak, or thirsty be, 
O he might stoop to drink of me! 
Or baring there his bosom, lave 
That bosom in my rippling wave. 
O what a bliss, if I could bear 
The cooling power of quiet there ! 


-_—_—- 


CUPID THE DEAR LITTLE GOD. 
From Death’s Doings. 
Though huntsmen may sing of the joys of the clase, 
And anglers of line, hook, and rod, 
The joy of all joys, which to none can give place, 
Springs from Cupid—sly Cupid the god— 
Whose bundle of arrows and neat little bow, 
Which so carelessly hang by his side, 
Are far more effective than Dian’s, lirow, 
When properly they are applied ; 
O Cupid, thou dear little god! 


Though soldiers may boast of their glorious scars, 
I'll wager, though you think it odd, 
That many more wounds than art given by Mars 
Come from Cupid—sly Cupid the god— 
Whose bundle of arrows and neat little bow, 
Which so carelessly hang by his side, 
Are more than a match for all weapons below, 
When properly they are applied: 
O Cupid, thou dear little god ! 


Though the sons of gay Bacchus take pleasure in wine, 
I'll swear, when they stagger and nod, 

Their pleasures are painful ; but pleasures divine 
Spring from Cupid—sly Cupid the god— 

Whose bundle of arrows and neat little bow, 
Which so carelessly hang by his side, 

Give exquisite pleasure, as all of us know, 
When properly they are applied. 





| lous change been wrought?” 








O Cupid, thou dear little god ! 





eels | 
Davtetics., | 


DIFFERENT MODES OF SALUTATION. 

The Greenlanders never salute one another; they cannot, without 
jaughter, adyert to the notion of one person being inferior to another. 
The Islanders in the neighbourhood of the Philippines lay hold of | 
ihe hand or foot of the person whom they accost, and rub their faces | 
with it. } 
The Laplanders press the nose strongly against that of the indi- | 
vidual they are saluting. 
In New Guinea they place leaves on the head of the person sa- | 
luted. 
In the Straits of Sunda the foot of the person saluted is raised, | 
and passed gently algne the right leg, and over the body. | 
The inhabitants of the Philippine Isles bend very low, with their | 
hands on their cheeks, and with one of the feet raised in the air, and 
the knee bent, } 
The Ethiopian takes his friends garment and binds it round him- | 
self in such a way as to leave the former naked. 
Jn saluting, the Japanese takes off one shoe, and the people of Ar- | 
racan their sandals, when in the street; in the house they take o 
their breeches. 
Black Kings of the Coast of Africa salute eaeh other by squeezing | 
three several times each other’s middle finger. 

The ighabitants of Caramania, in testifyinz peculiar attachment | 
open a vein, and present to their friend’ the blood that springs forth | 
to drink. 
When the Chinese meet their acquaintance after a long separa- | 
tion, they cast themselves on their knees, incling their heads to- | 
wards the ground two or three times, and put in practice, besides, a} 
great many marksof affection. They have, besides. « kind of ritual, 
or academy of compliments, where the number of reverences and 
geuuflexions, and the words suitable to each are regularly iaid down. 
—esmgmmaaeg repeat these ceremonies ‘orty days before appearing at 
/ourt. 
The Otaheitans cock their noses at each other. 
The Dutch, who are great eaters, have a morning salutation, com- 
mon to all ranks, Smaakelyk eceten? Do you eat appetisingly ? 
They ask one another, Hoe vauri awe? How do you voyage? The 
latter form is derived, undoubtedly, from the early times of the Re- 

tblic, when every one was a navigator and @ fisher. : 
At Cairo the question is, ‘‘ Do you perspire?” because dry skin 
is looked oa as gn indication of a deadly ephemeral fever. 
ln comparing the haughty Spaniard with the fickle Frenchman, 
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June 9. 
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flexible importance, of the former, in his usual salute, ‘‘ Come esta?" 
‘** How do you hold up?’’ Whilst the “* Comment vous portesz vous ?” 
“How do you carry yourself?” of the second is equally expressive 
of their joyous humour and ceaseless activity. 

In the southern province of Chile the saiutation is y a fan? Have 
you ate your rice? 

In Africa, a young betrothed damsel puts a little water in a cali- 
bash, and, kneeling by the side of her lover invites him to wash his 
hands in it; the girl, then weeping, with pleasure drinks the water. 


\ This is looked on as the greatest proof of fidelity and attachinent 


that can be manifested to a lover.—Furet. 


Persian siode of Taming a Shrew —Sadik Beg was of good family, 
handsome in person, and possessed of both sense and courage; but 
he was poor, having no property but his sword and his horse, with 
which he served as a gentleman retainer of a nabob. ‘The latter, 
satisfied of the purity of Sadik’s descent, and entertaining a respect 
for his character, determined to make him the husband of his daugh- 
ter Hooseinee, who, though beautiful, as her name implied, was re- 
markable for her haughty manner and ungovernable temper. Giv- 
ing a husband ef the condition of Sadik Beg to a lady of Hoosei- 
nee’s rank was, according to usage in such unequal matches, like 
giving her a slave, and as she heard a good report of his personal 
qualities, she offered no objections to the marriage, which was cele- 
brated soon after it was proposed, and apartments were assigned to 
the happy couple in the nabob’s palace. Some of Sadik Beg’s 
friends rejoiced in his good fortune; as they saw, in the connexion 
he had formed, a sure prospect of his advancement. Others mourn- 
ed the fate of so fine and promising a young man, now condemned 
to bear through life all the humours of a proud and capricious wo- 
man; but one of his friends, a little man called Merdek, who was 
completely henpecked, was particularly rejoiced, andi quite chuck- 
led at the thought of seeing another in the same condition with bim- 
self. Abouta month after the nuptiais, Merdek met his friend, and 
with malicious joy wished him joy of his marriage. ‘‘ Most sincere- 
ly dol congratulate you, Sadik,’ said he, on this happy event!’ 
* Thank you, my good fellow, lam very happy — and render- 
ed mere so by the joy | perceive it gives my friends.” ‘‘Do you 
really mean to say you are happy ?” said Merdek, withasmile. ‘‘I 
really am so,”’ replied Sadik. ‘‘ Nonsense!’ said his friend, “‘do 
we not all knowto what a termagant you are united? and her tem- 
per and high rank combined must no doubt make her a sweet com- 
panion.” Here he burst into a loud laugh, and the little man actu 
ally strutted with a feeling of superiority over the bridegroom. Sa- 
dik, who knew his situation and feelings, was amused instead of be- 
ing angry. ‘' My friend,” said he, I quite understand the grounds 
of your apprehensions for my happiness. Before I was married, | 
had heard the same reports as you have done of my beloved bride’s 
disposition ; but 1 am happy to say I have found it quite otherwise ; 
she is a most docile and obedient wife.”” ‘‘ But how has this miracu- 
“Why,” said Sadik, ‘ L belive I have 
some merit in effecting it, but you shall hear. after the ceremo- 
nies of our nuptials were over, 1 went in my military dress, and 
with my sword by my side, to the apartment of Hooseinee. She 
was silting ip a most dignified posture to receive me, and her looks 


were any thing but inviting. 


As I entered the room, a beautiful cat, evidently a great favourite, 
came purring up to me. {[ deliberately drew my sword, struck its 
head off, and taking that in one hand and the body in the other, threw 
them out of the window. | then very unconcernedly turned to the 
lady, who appeared in some alarm; she, however, made no observa- 
tions, but was in every way kind and submissive, and has continued 
so ever since.”’ ‘Thank you, my dear fellow,” said little Merdek, 
with @ significant ghake of the hood, 6a ward tathe wise; and 
away he capered, obviously quite rejoiced. It was near evening wien 
this conversation took piace ; soon after, when th@dark cloak of night 


of his spouse, with something of a martial swg@eger, armed with a 
scimitar. The unsuspecting cat came forward‘as usual to welcome 
the busband of her mistress, but in an instant her head was divided 
from her body, by a blow from the hand which had so often caressed 
her. Merdek having proceeded so far courageously, stooped to take 
up the dissevered members of the cat, but before he could effect this 
a blow upon the side of .he head from his incensed lady laid him 
sprawling on the floor. The tattle and scandal of the day spreads 


had enveloped the bright radiance of day, ial swjece. the chamber |- 


* Take that,” said she, as she gave him another cuff, ** take that you 
paltry wretch: you should” she added, laughing him to scorn, * have 
killed the cat on the wedding day.” — Sketches of Persia. 


The astrologer in Moore’s Almanack has, this year, what may be | 
termed a very lucky hit —At the commencement of the present) 


month he says—‘‘ One of the Long Robe about this time meets with 


self elvated to a station of great importance and trust.” 
to occur between the 30th March and 13th April. 

A young lady having given a gentleman, who was not very re- 
markable for his tasie in dress, a playful slap on the face, he called 
out, ‘ 


ou.”’ 
All further objections to Mr. Brougham’s silk gown may hence- 
forth be considered as mere stuff. 


Ships. | 
| Brighton 
from zenaneh to zenaneh with surprising rapidity, and the wife of | Columbia 


Merdek saw in a moment whose example it was that he imitated. | Tehes 


| 

Piaf 
the frowns of his Prince; whilst, on the other hand, another finds him- | No.’ 
It is fixed | ? 


you have made my eye smart.” ‘ Indeed !” said she—‘* Well | 
L am happy to have been the cause of making something smart about | 











to justify our inflicting any criticism on the public. Almost every 
night 1s dedicated to a benefit, and we are glad to hear that these 
| benefits are productive 
| On Monday Macready performed for the last time, The house 
was crowded to the ceiling The play was Macbeth. He played it 
in his usual forcible and original manner, and before the curta!? fell 
for farce stepped forward to address the audience !” these 
words :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is usual for performers to a¥7t the 
commani!s of an audience, before intruding on their notice J hum- 
bly trust that my present trespass. in breaking through that custom, 
will receive your pardon, and that I may be permitted to make @ free 
will offering of my parting acknowledgments. [t will bettet Indi- 
cate (at least | hope so) a sense of obligation—which I a™ desirous 
of expressing in its utmost extent—than any hackneyed phrase of 
exaggerated compliment. The period of my residence i” the Uni. 
ted States, whether in reference to the gratification of my CUOS"Yy, 
the public patronage, or private courtesy, has been productive tome 
of much enjoyment. The motives of my visit were not altogether 
mercenary—not exclusively professional; and the expectations In 
which I had indulged have been more than realized. { came # Stran. 
ger where I leave many friends, whose individual worth would amply 
repay me for a voyage over the Atlantic. It would bé strange, 
under these circumstances, if | were to part for ever from a country 
so justly endeared to my recollection with indifference: Nex! to my 
own, I must always think with interest, with delight, and attach. 
ment, of yours For all wherein I stand indebted to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, I offer you the homage of my grateful feeliné' 7 
warmest thanks, and my sincerest good wishes; and, de¢eP'Y '™- 
pressed with the remembrance of your kindness, regretfully and 
most respectfully bid you farewell.” . M 

These feelings of respect will be reciprocated by the public. r. 
Macready, in addition to our admiration for his talents, eed 
with him our unalloyed regard for his private virtues. +" ho 
ledge of this (to a mind constituted like his) will be a des!" Ps a 
sociate of his homeward voyage. For ourselves we havé ¢ ae 
that his voyage may be prosperous, and that his return my a ra 
ed with the abundant and joyous greetings of the public 27° Dts 
friends. 

Mr. Forrest on Wednesday had a benefit, which was ™ 
rously patronized. Twonew pieces were preduced last night - the 
Bowery for the benefit of Mrs. G. Barrett. They are agente ne 
best creations of Poole and Beasley, and are called py re 
Stratagem,”’ a comedy, and * The Lottery Ticket,” a farce’ | ss 

The Chatham Theatre has opened with a new compa°y: Se 
so one had emigrated to the Broadway Circus. Both appear to 

ourish. 


most gene- 
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NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. i 
ii r ar ilim rom 
| Masters. ™e Fan rags 4 4 , ove ool. 








ee ae. 


24, 24 

Passage in the Canin to Liverpool, thirty guineas : from rintion 
five guineas : ivctuding veds, eddingywine,and stores of every dese! Mi ’ 

No. Land 3, Old Line. Owners, ig’ right & Son, F. Thomp:0": ¥ ; a 
and J. Thompson.—No. 2, New ri . Owners, Byrnes, Trimbe 0. o. 4, 
Packet Line. Owners, Fish, Grinieil & Co. d 4th, & 

Agents io Liverpool ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co —2d an » Ea. 
ward Cearns, jr 


241 By iverpor's thirg 
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NEW-YORK AND® LONDON PACKETS. 
Days of sailing Srom New- Days of sailing from Lon 
York. don. 








Masters. | 








- : ’ ; hirty-#. 
Passage in the Cabio to London, thirty guineas: from Lond) A Sive 
| guineas : including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every deser'p 


Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front-street, New York. Agent ™ London - 


Geo. Wildes. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


ae iling fron 
Days of sailing from Days of Wore: " 


| 
Ships. Masters. | New York. 
Cadman Allyn Jan.1, Apr. 15, «Aug. 1 Feb 15, June ri aon. 1s 
1 Stephania Pell | 1, May 1, Sept.1 15, ry Cris 
| 2 Edw. Quesnel Hawkins 15, 1, Aug. 15 March 1, ry 1 
3; — Funk Feb.1, 15, Sept. 1 15, aly tte 1s 
| 1 |Montano Smith | 1, June t, Oct.1 15, = dy v.48 
| g Kaw - Banaffe Hathaway 15, 1, Sept. 15 April 1, , : , 
2 |Bayard ‘Robinson Mar. 1, 15, Oct. 1 + ad oe 
| 1 |Henry 4th |skiddy | 1, July 1, Nov. 1 15, 1% Dee. 15 
/ $ Queen Mab /Butman 15, 1. Oct. 15 May 1, , ; 
| 3 |Don Quixote \Clark April 1, 15, Nov.1 15, 5eP is Ta a 
| Sully Mac 1, Aug.1, Dee. 1| 15 5 Janis 
| 


} 
1 y ’ . 
Passace in the Gabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inely 


On Monday morning some one walked into the parlour of Mr. W. | ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every descriptipo. 


Flint, No. 10 Brewer.street, Pimlico, and stole two gold watches.— 
A short stout man is strongly suspected, who was seen in the neigh- 


bourhood without a coat with abasket on his arm. This is evidently | 4 ; Q 
2, E. 
Synonomy —A physician having been out a shooting one whole | 


a disagreeable collision of Flint and steal. 


moruing withour killing any thing, his servant begged leave to go 
over into the next field, for he was sure there was some birds there: 
* and,” adds the man, “if there are, V’ll doctor them.” ‘ Doctor 


‘them,” says the master, “‘ what do you mean by that?” “ Why, kill) conp 


them, sir.”’ 


Curious Facts.—Chambers, in his “Walks in Edinburgh,” when 
speaking of the site of the New Town having been, not many years 
ago, grass parks and corn fields, mentions the following practical 
paradox :—" Here (in George-street) the Man of Feeling used fre- 
quently to shoot hares.”—We can add to this another paradox 
equally good. Here, in the High Church Edinburgh, was preached, 
last Sunday, a sermon against cruelty to animals, by a Rev. Gentle- 
man, who, some eighteen months back, invented a patent lock for 
the sportsmaa’s fowling-piece! This looks odd, and it is not ren- 
dered less so by the fact, that the Rev. Gentleman is himself one 
of the keenest sjortsmen of the day.—Edinburgh Observer. 

Consisiency.—; A lady’s age nay pening to be questioned, she affirm- 
ed she was but jorty, and called upon a gentleman who was in com- 
pany for his opinion:—*‘ Cousin,” said she, “ ‘‘on’t you believe | am 
in the right, when I say I am but forty?” ‘1 am sure, Madam,” re- 
plied he, “1 ongbt not to dispute it; for I have constantly heard you 
say so for these ten years.” 


 SHe Byama. 


Nothing has ogcurred in the Dramatic world during {ne week (ex- 
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Some authors have dis: overed the pride and lofty hearing, and in- 





cept the farewell appearance of Mr. Macready) of sufficient moment 


| No. 1, Old Line. 


Owners, Francis Depau 63 Washington streets page ork. 
Agent at Havre, Larue & Palmer.—Nos. 2 and 3. second and third a * ARents 
Crassous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl-sts. New York. Age?" 
uesnel, ’aine—S, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 

*,* The whole of those vessels are of the very first description» oa 
lingly wel found, and commanded by the most experienced naviga 
i comfort and convenience forthe passengers is provided by th 
remitting attention shown by the captains and officers on the 


} 
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subscriber's, eli ; 
pected to continue their subscriptionsuntil a regular notification? F sane ist; 
iment is made to the Office, or toeitherof the Agents.—Any oe mat ow v 
| upon a new term of subscription,and afterwards wishing to resigM, Wihl t,, 
lexpected to continue throughthe half year so entered upon" 
cations to the Editor.or his Agents, must be post paid —Publishe? 
BARTLETT, M D. Proprietor, soery Saturday afternoon, a 
| ALBION, No.9, in the Marble Building, A k 
Saksat ona Southern Mails on the same day; by the Easter see Sun 
|day morning; and delivered to subscribers in the City in thea a and 
evening on theday of publication. j 
| J. H. Rathboue. Utica, N. ¥Y—R. Pullen, Philadelphia—E- J. Orns Baltig 
| more— P. Thompson, Washington, D. C.—Geo. Hutchison, saberghs Va a 
| Hy. White, Petersburg. Va.—Richard Hl & Sons, Frederic i'd Compt q 
Hall, Norfolk, Va.—T. Watson, P. M., Newbern, N. 0.—Ar¢ saa ny ve] 
| Favettville, N. © —R. tlubbell, Oxford, N C.—J. ©. Walker, Charlen oS Cc. 
|B. D. Plant, Columbia, S.C —W. T- Williams, Savannah, Ger Co Matn* 
Augusta, Geo.—Thos. D. Hailes, New Orleans—Rich’d Corre ° _0’F alt 34 
Ala —Wm. Brune, Natchez, Miss.—P. Nugent, Port Gibson, Misty P.H on 
Keyte, St. Louis, Mri—Rev. Jno. Haughton, Cjncinnati, Ohio— lame. er 
Cleaveland, Ohio—H. Howe, New Haven, Corj.—M. Robison, Prov" hilade -i - 
0. C. Greenleaf, Boston, Mass.—Wm. Simpson, 66 Chesnut street, Ph i 


by JOHN Ss 


| 





D. J. Smith,’ Kingston, U. C.—J. Taylor, PB. M., Perth—A. McLetn. Coy 
wall—C. Jones, Brockville—Jas. G. Betabune, Coburg—Jas. Croom’: Sara 


M. Crooks, Ancaster—Wm. Hands, Sandwich—Gordian Horan, Quevre W 
Suter, Moajreal—John Bignal, Three Rivers. (New Brunsw'° Robert © 
nolds, St. Johns—J. & F. Beckwith, Fredericton, Richibucto, be lifer N ag. 
P. M., Mirimachi—John Balkam, St. Andrews—Char'es Roche, I pare Ss 
Wm. B. Perot, Bermuda—Messrs. Cabot & Co., St. Thomas—4- md. Anti Ass 
St. Croix—Thos. Munday, West End, St. Croix-—Jno. Athili, P.M gue 





Ships. w York. : 
No.1.James Cropper'Graham ‘Jan.1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 16, June Je “a 

4. York Vecost | 8. 8, 24, 1, Nov . 
3. Manchester |W.Leejr., 16, 16, 16\Mareb 1, July 8, ; : 
2. Wm. Byrnes |Hackstaff | 24, 24, 24) 8, Fr = 
1.Wm.Thompson Maxwell Feb.i, June 1, Oct. 1) 16, of. 24 
4. Corinthian Davis 8. 8, 8} 24, g “1, Dee w 
3. Pacific Crocker | 16, 16, 16/April1, AUF,’ 3 
2.John Wells —_/Harris 24, 24, = 24! 8, 16, Ts 
1. Florida Tinkham |Mar.1, July 1, Nov.1| 16; 94, 24 
4. Leeds Stoddard | 8, 8, 8 Ay ay 1, Sept. 3 
3. Canada ‘Rogers | 16, 16,  16)Jan. 1, M 8, _ 
2.Birminsham (Cobb } 24, 24, 24 8, 16 te 
1. Britannia \Marshall |April 1, Aug.1, Dec.1, 16, of, 24 
4. Silas Richards |Holdrege 8, 8 24, = ” 
8. New Yo:& we Bennet 16, 16, 16, Feb. 1. June :’ Tt 3 
2.SilvanusJenkins Macey 


9 - 
Sebor Jan.1, May 1, Sept. 1| Feb.25, June 25» Oct. 255 

Delano Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 | Mar. 25, July - tae: = 

Hudson Champlin | March 1, July 1, Nov.1 | April 25, Aug: rs Jan.o- 
Spre«gue Aprili, Aug. 1, Dec.14 Miy 25, Beph: “9. an. 25, 
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